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MUSICAL COURIER 





a“ JANUARY 6, 1931 


THE CIVIC MUSIC ASSOCIATION OF OAK PARK, ILL., MRS. W. J. HAMILTON, PRESIDENT. 
The artists appearing were Beatrice Harrison, cellist, and Margherita Salvi, soprano. 
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GEORGE CASTELLE, 

teacher of voice. Mr. Cas- 

tated with the Peabody 

Music, Baltimore, has 

) summer fac- 

m Conse 

! ] at Mondsee, 

lustria. irginia Castelle will assist her 

domo "Ri hard husband as coach and accompanist in his 

vaukee, en 7 work at Mondsee. The Conservatory is 

id. ZT not far from Salzburg and offers many 

u i : Cover, ‘ p advantages, both scenic and scholastic, to 

» his recital on January 28, everybody of students. The conservatory ts under the 

Flesch orge Schumann, patronage of the American Minister to 

: gave a recital in Austria and the Austrian Minister to the 

playing his own concerto, in which United States and ts endorsed by the 
tca early next summer. Austrian Government. 
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(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 


253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





J. H. DUVAL 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


ITALIAN AND FrencH OPERA 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 


MMe. 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: CIrcle 7-2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art 


Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street. New York 


Telephone: TRafalgar 7-6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER - SINGING 
tu 
Steinway Hiei, 113 West “57th St.. New York City 


East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VIoLin1st—ConDUCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts.. Conductor oe Foundation 

Symphony Orchestr: 
3335 Steuben Pit Be Xc4., 2 OLinville 2-8843 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, Great Northern 
Hotel, New York. Telephone CIrcle 7-1900 
Phila. Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty Banter of the Institute of Musical Art 
f the Juilliard Music School 
Pe nS Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 


Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: PEnn. 5, 2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
voor geen | oe House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Elwood Avenue, Newark, N, J. 


Gauionias Henutete 6-2634 and HUmboldt 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. CAthedral 8-4345 





IRENE FREIMANN 

CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 
308 W. 94th St.. N.Y.C. Tel.: Riverside 9-0452 





FRANKLYN MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Orcanist Trinity LutHerRaAN CHURCH 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





EDWARD E,. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—ArtTIst-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Srup1o: 7 West 86th Street, New York 


Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: ACademy 2-7128 





ANE DOSSERT 


Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 


DE 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone CIrcle 7-9873 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart Festivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Studio: 58 West 55th Street, New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COMPOSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 


TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Write for tickets 
1425 Broadway, Met. wee “Studios, N. Y. 

Tel: PEnn. 6-2 








GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


ALICE 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessie B. Gisss and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone WAdsworth 3-4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
_ “Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: CAthedral 8-6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-9204 





MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
aii ay READING 
CCOMPANIST 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 7-1350 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 


: New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. SChuyler 4-4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice and Dramatic 
Action, Director. F. W.  Riesberg, 
osephine Lipp Chott, Piano, Organ, 
larmony and Composition. Bruno Tim- 
mermann, Violin and Ensemble. 


28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn, 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York . 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 








Tel. NEvins 8-3462 


EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





SCHOFIELD 

BASSO CANTANTE 

Vocal Studio: 73 West 11th Street, New York 
Telephone: ALgonquin 4-7253 


EDGAR 





YEARGAIN HALL 


Courses 


ADDYE 
GRADUATE 

in 

Piano Crass INSTRUCTION 


Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street, 
New York City TRafalgar 7-670) 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studio 717, Steinway Hall, New 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0187 


York 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL anp Piano Instruction 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, Il. 





RAWLINS BAKER 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th ove New York 
Tel. BUtterfield 8-2528 


H, 





DANIEL SULLIVAN 

Teacher of International Artists 

NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPROVSE A 


132 West 74th Street : 
Phone: TRafalgar 7- 1291 


DR. 


ALICE 


New York City 
‘haces Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone ACademy 2-2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


Address: 





SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 


MME. 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 


Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 





PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 


AFPMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 





1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


ASDEN, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 





446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 


BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 





| =e G, GEORGE, Internationally 
famous Pianist-Composer and Peda- 
Individual lessons and in master 
Write: St. Francis Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 


gogue. 
class. 





LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


YER, EDMUND J. 
Voice Specialist 
168 Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 


N. ¥. 





OA™AN, JOHN R. 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 








Musical Courier Correspondent 





AN 
TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 





STUDIOS 


cialty 


26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 














THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 


4 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Coneert and School Pesitiens Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


A PILLOIS weer “j of i ee Spettent 
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s 


fos i 
aa Parkway Road, Bronxville, N. Y., 
Call. Tel. Bronxville 5613 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


concert — TENOR —__ ORATORIO 
Authority on voice ducti and b b 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 


Sropoi: 915 CaRNeom al N.¥. Tel Cirele 1- 2634 
VOICE 


; MARGOLIS cute 


L485 Broadway, Sulte 88, New York City 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 


CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
4 West $3ep Steerer, New Yorn Tel. a. 1263 
(If No Answer Call SUsquehanna 17-4500 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Mosicat Covnime, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
HOTEL ROYAL, 635 W. 112th St., 
Tel.: CAthedral 8-7570 











Write: 





CHICAGO 




















New York 





FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 
Beachview Club, Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone: Fairfax 1000 


“ SHAFFNER 


[ABBAS 





Pg sats 


Bartholomew 
2 "East "70th. St., thy York 
Telephone RHinelander 4-175¢ 





JESSIE B. HALL 


sclusive Management 
Eva Gerden Horadeay Audrey Call 
Ceatralte Violinist 


610 Fine Agts Bipo., CHIcaco. 


William Miller 
enor 
Tai. Harriwon 6228 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 

Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia 

Resid lel W. 

57th St, New York Tel. Circle 71-6816 




















The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


Complete Catalogues post free on application 























HAROLD 


LAND 


BARITONE 
and 
Teacher of Singing 


Address Harold Land Mgt, 
¥. 





TEACHER 
OF 
SINGING 


COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW 7 CITY 
Tel. PEnn, 6-489 





SERGEI 


3 KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
ClIrcle 7-9020 





MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 3¢ 161 West S7th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising ~ 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


DILLING 


HARPIST 


Mgt. Heensel & Jones Studio: 35 W. 51 &., 
Steinway Hall, New York N.Y. Tel. Clrele f-1617 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piewo—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Helghts, L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA—CONCERT—RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


cueketen aur aes Sa a 


LEOPOLD 
255 West 90th St, N.¥_C. Tel. SChuyler 40025 
1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


vot MOWE 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White N. Y. 
New York, N. Y 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


Phone Riverside 9-1464 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 





onmoraz 

















Address: 


























TELEPHONES: Circle 1-2916—Locust $133—-Dial 1 32-4466 


‘BOWIE STUDIO 


nee ART OF wy 
Concert, Opere 


Comp! ation for e and Ohurcoh 
307 West’ 1h oe 8t., New York City Tel. :8Us. 1-7197 


R. and MRS. 


—_ HOLDEN nHUSS 


Piano aa Voice § Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 118 W. 87th St. 
ddress: 144 E. 1 it. 

Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 











VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrcle 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





COURIER 
IK EATOR 
5 Organist-Director Morrow sy tsa Church, 


Music 3rd Sunday 


22, 2932 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL vecsi usie 


mesaogeertan OPERA HOUSE Say it Benbow, New York 
Ennsylvania 6-2634 


February 





BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italian Method—Coaching for Opera, 
Oratorio, Concert. 903 Kimball Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


ROYA 


e 

& SOPRANO 
NEW YORK CITY 

s 304 West 75th St. 





ee 61 





JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St, New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrisen 2303 


Louise St. dohn | WESTERVELT 


TRACHEA OF OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Cenmcert - TENOR - Oraterie 
LIMITED NUMBER OF fo ACOBPTED 
STUDIO 1300 W. 85th &., N. ¥. Se, Eeitint 2- 3356 
lce-Pres. Columbia Schoo] of Music 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, The Briek Chureh and Union 


Director of the School of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 

2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 

Address ¢/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


{ BUTLER = 




















PUPILS ACCEPTED 


2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 





; HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
11 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. LAfayette 38-6935 


Resid. 


Studio, 131 W. oak 8t. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 
THEORETICAL B: 
415 Central Park West, New York 


Phone 8Us. 1-8587 





CHES 
Tel. ACademy 2-23447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
My tly Me he Stith &, N. ¥. 








SOPRANO 
Teacher of Sin 
West 70th St., 


Studio: 236 ww York Ci 
or 
TRettger 7-7232 By. ~/ 


y Appointment 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 





Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
119 West 57th St., New York Circle 7-4161 


ZELZER & KALLIS 


Concert Management 
130 No. Wells Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


AY FOSTER 
om poser, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dromone readings ye — costume numbers, 


Address—15 West llth St, N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


DORA BECKER -SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND a RgcrTALs 
wi 3-6 M. 

Studio: 616 STEINWAY mata. | ers YORK CITY 

Telephone 





Telephone: 
Franklin 4620 








Chicago 





MARGERY MAXWELL 
a Oo 


Ravinia Opera 
CHICAGO crvie LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ili, 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLacement—CoacHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Giovanni 








rk Secretary: Ida Greenhouse, 
71 West ith Se, N. ¥. Phone BRyent 9 9. 3813 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Supeman Squage Srupios: 166 W. 13rd 8t., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 1-€701 and ENdicott 23-0748 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
120 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 





ARMAND MARBINI 


Concert — Opera — Recital 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., NewYork 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone MOnument 2-0777 








ENRICO CLAUSI 


LYRIC TENOR 


825 Orchestra Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


rRICHMOND 


= THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
s Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Metropolitan Building Orange, N. J. 


ESTHER HARRIS 


Taacuse OF Many PROMINENT Pianists 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 


tun CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 











HOTEL MAYFLOWER 
15 Central Park West, New York City 


MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 





Phone: Rogers Perk 1237 


LEILA TROLAND GARDNER 


Dramatic Contralto 





‘el. COlumbus 5-61 





ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
PUPIL OF DB RESZKB AND SABATINI 


Studio: 1730 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. ClIrcle 7-0650 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MU 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. 





*SUs. 7-9155 





LLOYD TENOR 


Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
c/o Musical Courier 
113 W. 57th St. 
Private Phone: LOrraine 1- 6805 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 
THACHER OF SINGING 
mages Big Bae oe in Moscow and lead- 
ing —, in Italy. Recommended by Rach- 
eninet Serafin and Koussevitsky 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, B'way & 134 Bt, New York 
Telephone: SUsquehanna 1-3320 





AMOZ> KAM > 





LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
TgeacHER OF SINGING 
Pupil na Lilli Lehmann 
New Yor Newark: 
160 W. 730d St. 24 Perk Pi. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply te President for ail Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway, New Yerk 
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Metropolitan Presents Sadko 
for First Time This Season; 
Other Operas Also Delight 


Johnson, Editha Fleischer, Tedesco, Basiola and MacPherson 
Head Excellent Cast in Rimsky-Korsakoff Work — 
Rethberg Returns in Triumph to Die Meister- 
singer — Lily Pons Acclaimed in Tales 
of Hoffmann—Performances of the 
Week Superbly Given 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’s colorful Sadko was 
heard for the first time this season on Satur- 
day afternoon. While the audience was 
large, it was by no means a capacity one 
which is surprising on account of the 
amount of pleasure the Russian composer’s 
opera seems to give. 

The music is typically native, abounding 
in brilliant hues of tone which delight the 
ear. The high light of the score, however, 
comes with the well known Chanson d’In- 
doue, which was finely sung by Alfio Te- 
desco. Mario Basiola and Joseph MacPher- 
son also scored in their respective roles of 
the Venetian merchant and Norseman. 

Edward Johnson repeated his finely drawn 
conception of the title role, singing unusually 
well and acting with a directness and im- 
pressiveness that won full favor from the 
audience. Editha Fleischer was the Princess 
and the minor parts were in capable hands 

The opera affords much opporunity for 
choral singing, and the participation of these 
voices added a dramatic touch and, then 
again, a joyousness to the performance. The 
undersea ballet was colorful and diverting 
and the eye at all times was as completely 
magnetized as was the ear. Mr. Serafin, at 
the conductor’s stand, gave a spirited, au- 
thoritative reading of the score. 

Boccaccio, FEBRUARY 9 

The final performance of Boccaccio at- 
tracted a large audience on Monday evening, 
with Maria Jeritza being the bright, parti- 
cular star, although there were several other 
performers who stood out for excellent work. 
Among these were Walther Kirchhoff, 
George Meader, Gustav Schuetzendorf, Nina 
Morgana and Marion Telva. 

The delightful comedy provoked much 
mirth, the participants seeming to have as 
much pleasure in doing their roles as the 
audience had in hearing and seeing them. 
Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 

HANSEL AND GRETEL AND PAGLIACCI 

Fesruary 11 

On Wednesday evening, February 11, a 
good sized audience attended the double bill 
of Hansel and Gretel and Pagliacci at the 
Metropolitan. The former opera was given 
for the fifth time this season and Pagliacci 
for the seventh time. The cast for Hansel 





GENEVIEVE ROWE, 
coloratura soprano, Atwater Kent Prize 
Winner of 1929, who was accorded an ova- 
ton as — cata banquet given by the Ohio 
Society of New York at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York City, February 9. Miss 
Rowe is from Wooster, O., a graduate of 
the College of Wooster, and is in New York 
City this winter studying and coaching with 

Yeatman Griffith. 


and Gretel included Fleischer, Mario, Man- 
ski, Wakefield, Lerch, Flexer and Pavel 
Ludikar. Dr. Riedel conducted. In Pagli- 
acci, Miss Bori sang Nedda exquisitely and 
Johnson as Canio did justice vocally and 
histrionically. The balance of the cast were 


Messrs. Basiola, Marshall and Bada. ~Mr. 
Bellezza led an effective performance. 


Die MEISTERSINGER, FEBRUARY 12 


Elisabeth Rethberg returned in triumph to 
Die Meistersinger, which was performed 
as part of the Wagner cycle on Thursday 
afternoon. In the congenial role of Eva 
Mme. Rethberg’s lovely soprano fully 
achieved Walter’s lyrical description of Eva 
im paradies. She was never in better voice, 
which means that the lucky subscribers heard 
the loveliest of singing on Lincoln’s Birth- 
day. A newcomer to Die Meistersinger 
was Karin Branzell who lent her darkly 
opulent voice to the part of Magdalena. 
Clarence Whitehill returned to the company 
with his first Hans Sachs of the year, and 
Siegfried Tappolet sang his first Pogner 
this season, each giving a mature and sympa- 
thetic performance. Rudolf Laubenthal gave 
us perhaps his finest Walther, singing beau- 
tifully throughout and acting with his usual 
graceful freedom—indeed, he was in every 

way the most youthful Walther the Metro- 
politan has offered in recent years. New 

(Continued on page 21) 





Chicago Chapter of Society for 
Contemporary Music Gives 
Stage Works New to City 


Gruenberg’s Creation, Stravinsky’s Story of the Soldier, and 


De Falla’s Master Peter’s Puppet Show, 


Conducted by 


Rudolph Ganz, Arouse Great Enthusiasm—Sold 
Out House for Josef Lhevinne — Galli-Curci 
Fascinates—Iturbi Soloist With Sym- 
phony — Other Concerts Well 
Attended—Notes of Interest 


Cuicaco—The Chicago chapter of the 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music presented on February 8 and 9 at 
the Goodman Theater, three stage works, 
new to Chicago, with a chamber orchestra 
conducted by Rudolph Ganz. The first work 
was Louis Gruenberg’s Creation for tenor, 
piano and eight instruments. With the as- 
sistance of Rudolph Reuter, pianist, and 
George Garner, tenor, the competition of 
the president of the New York chapter of 
the Society was beautifully performed. 

The next work was The Story of the 
Soldier by Igor Stravinsky. Though the 
music is perhaps too ultra-modern to meet 
with our humble approval, it was interest- 
ing to hear the work, so well performed 
by Ruth Page, Jacques Cartier, dancers, 
Hobart Sommers as the narrator, and the 
eight piece chamber orchestra under Ganz. 

The final offering consisted of Manuel de 
Falla’s Master Peter’s Puppet Show, acted 
by marionettes whose voiceless actions were 
interpreted by Joel Lay, Josephine Haynes 
and Arch Cannon. The chamber orchestra 
of thirty pieces was accompanied by a 
harpsichord, played by Rudolph Reuter. 

The Chicago chapter of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music may well 
be congratulated for bringing to the fore 
music which would probably otherwise not 
be heard here for some time. Those who 
enjoy discord, must have relished the three 
new works. Those who still believe that 
music is a science of pleasing expressively 
or intelligently by a combination of tones, 
were irritated by the muse of those three 
composers, who, like many others, believe 
that a melodious composition is out of date. 
In the near future we will know if those 
cubist composers have advanced the cause 
of our art. 

Joser LHEVINNE 

Josef Lhevinne held forth before a sold- 
out house at the Civic Theater also on 
February 8. Throughout the afternoon 
Lhevinne gave as fine an illustration of 
piano playing as we have ever heard. A 
real lesson Lhevinne gave in how Bach, 
Mozart, Hummel, Brahms, Debussy and 
Chopin should be played. It does not seem 
necessary to analyze the work of such a 
brilliant artist as Lhevinne. Suffice it t 
say that his program was built to satisfy 
all tastes and performed in a manner above 
criticism. 

JoserHine Lypston SEYL 

There are some singers who are too 
modest. In that class may be ranked 
Josephine Lydston Seyl, who calls herself 
a diseuse when she has a right to classify 
herself as a soprano. Heard at the Play- 


house, on February 8, this charming song- 
stress disclosed among her best qualities a 
good soprano voice, beautifully guided by 
its clever possessor, a complete understand- 
ing of the songs that she presented, a very 
distinct enunciation of French and English 
texts, and a stage presence which might be 
taken as a model. Carmel Power, at the 
piano, supplied effective accompaniments. 
AMELITA GALLI-CuRCI 

Whenever Galli-Curci comes to the city 

where she made her treengtet debut not 





McCormack Does It 
in Chicago 


Again 


CHICAGO 
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sO many years ago, her admirers are on 
hand to fete her royally. There were many 
present when the diva gave her recital at 
Orchestra Hall on February 8. The famous 
songstress had prepared a program that took 
us from the seventeenth century to the pres- 
ent day composer. She sang as usual and 
was tendered many ovations. 

As heretofore, she was superbly seconded 
by that aristocrat of accompanists, Homer 
Samuels, who also contributed to the enjoy- 
ment of the afternoon by playing a group 
of piano numbers and by having his song, 
My Shadow, sung by his illustrious wife. 

Irurst WitH ORCHESTRA 

When Jose Iturbi played last year with 

the Chicago Symphony Orchestra he chose 
(Continued on page 36) 


American Opera for Metro- 
politan 
that the 


New 


It is announced next American 
opera to be performed at the Metropolitan 
Opera House will be Merry Mount, music 
by Howard Hanson, book by Richard Stokes. 
The work is now practically completed and 
is scheduled for performance in the latter 
half of the season 1931-32 

The opera is based on an episode in Haw- 
thorne’s The Maypole of Merry Mount, and 
deals with events in the early history of 
New England. The principal character is 
Wrestling Bradford, a young Puritan clergy- 
man, and calls for a baritone. The chief 
feminine figure is Lady Marigold Sandys, 
soprano. Her betrothed is Sir Power Lack- 
land, tenor, and the remaining leading role 
is that of Plentiful Tewke, contralto. 

The music of the opera is dedicated to 
George Eastman and the book to Mrs. Rich- 
ard Stokes. 


American Citizen 

Georges Barrere, flutist and conductor of 
the Barre re Little Symphony and Barrere 
Woodwind Ensemble, became a United 
States citizen on February 9, 


Barrere Now 


- Philadelphia Orchestra Offers Novelties. 


Gabrilowitsch Conducts Unusual Program—Recitals Attract 


PHILADELPHIA, For the 
Orchestra concerts of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch chose three novelties, 
preceded by the London Symphony of 
Haydn, which was beautifully read. 

The novelties were Chausson’s Tone 
Poem, Viviane; Respighi’s Uccelli (The 
Birds) ; and Slavic Dances by Mraczek. All 
were pleasing and well-received. 

The Tone-Poem, Viviane, was rich melo- 
dically, while the orchestration was duly 
colorful. The story upon which it was 
written was amorous to a degree, and the 
music fitted it admirably. 

Respighi’s Uccelli was very interesting 
and entertaining, with a real musical value 
back of it. The Prelude was perhaps the 
most beautiful as pure music, although many 
fine moments were reached in The Dove, 
The Nightingale and The Cuckoo. The Hen 
was frankly humorous throughout, depicting 
faithfully the ridiculous sounds made by that 
fowl. The Nightingale was represented by 
the flute, with William Kincaid playing artis- 
tically as always. All the woodwinds did 
especially fine work throughout this suite, 
where they form such a large part of the 
scoring. The Cuckoo was also descriptive 
but not in a ludicrous vein. The flute and 
clarinet played the main themes in this. This 
section forms a summing up of the entire 
work and closes with a repetition of part of 
the prelude. Both conductor and orchestra 
gave of their best and were warmly ap- 
plauded 

The Slavic Dances by Mraczek, three in 
all, are of folk-song character but modern 
in treatment. Their predominating feature 
was of course the strong rhythm, which how- 
ever, was carried along with catchy melodies 
and a general moviesque abandon. 
FERNANDO GERMANI IN ORGAN RECITAL 


An organ recital of unusual beauty was 
given on January 28 in the Second Pres- 


Philadelphia 
February 13 and 14, 


byterian Church by the eminent 
Italian organist, Fernando Germani. 

The recital was under the auSpices of the 
Pennsylvania Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists, the American Organ Player’s 
Club, and the Camden Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Organists. 
_ The program opened with the 
from Handel’s Concerto in G minor. Fol- 
lowing this were a Sarabande, Gigue and 
Badinerie originally written by Corelli for 
violin, but beautifully transcribed for organ 
by Mr. Germani. A majestic Bach Toc- 
cata, Adagio and Fugue, in C major, was 
finely performed. 

The second half of the program held the 
Cesar Franck Fantasia in C major ; 
Schumann’s Canon in B minor; Canzone 
(from Partita in E major) by Karg-Elert, 
and the Variations in E minor by Joseph 
Bonnet with a special pedal cadenza by 
Mr. Germani. In this Mr. Germani’s com 
manding technic was given full play 
After the recital, Mr. Germani received 
his many warm admirers in the Parish 
House adjoining the church. 


young 


Allegro 


BEULAH 


Beulah McGorvin, contralto, and artist 
pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti, made her debut 
in recital at the Playhouse of the Plays and 
Players, on January 28, before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. 

Her songs encompassed four languages 
Italian, French, German and English, and 
the composers represented were—Martini, 
DeLuca, Durante, Duparc, Bachelet, Tschai- 
kowsky, Wagner, Brahms, Rachmaninoff, 
Che gt ewe Gretchaninoff, Quilter, Medni 
koff, Campbell-Tipton and Bridge. 


McGorvin IN REcITAL 


Of the seventeen numbers on the program 
those best sung were the aria, Adieu Forets 
from Jeanne d’Arc (Tschaikowsky); Der 


(Conitnued on page 37) 
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MUSICAL 


Mozart Anniversary Celebrations 


Arouse Much Interest in Berlin 
Bruno Walter Gives Mozart Program—Stravinsky Conducts 


Own Works—Don Pasquale 


Revived — Furtwiangler 


Presents The Creation—Michael Taube’s Contribution 
to Chamber Music—Gieseking and Rosenthal in 
Recital—A Brilliant Young Pianist 


BerLin.—In celebration of the 175th anni- 
versary of the birth of Mozart, a festival 
was held in Berlin at the end of January. 
3runo Walter heralded this event in his 
fourth symphony concert by giving an all- 
Mozart program, the soloist being Adolf 
3usch, who, in the A major concerto, 
showed himself to be one of the finest 
Mozart interpreters of our age. The or- 
chestra, in the symphony in E flat, the Jupiter 
symphony, and the charming little ballet 
suite, Les Petits Riens, gave delightful per- 
formances under Walter’s masterly direction. 

STRAVINSKY’S Success AS CONDUCTOR 

Igor Stravinsky was guest conductor in 
one of the symphony concerts usually directed 
by Dr. Heinz Unger. Stravinsky, as a con- 
ductor, is interested almost solely in pre- 
senting his own works. This time he chose 
a program of rather unproblematic, well- 
known and often played compositions, be- 
ginning with the Pulcinella suite, followed 
by the eight little pieces from the orchestral 
suites Nos. and 2, and the suite from 
L’Oiseau de Feu as a closing number. Stra- 
vinsky has, of late, gained considerably in 
the technic of conducting, and as, moreover, 
he is certainly better acquainted with his 
program than anybody else, his great suc- 
cess with the public is easily explained. 

FAvoriTE SopraAno’s RETURN 

Maria Ivogiin, a favorite with the Berlin 
public, began her season’s work at the 
Municipal Opera House in January. She 
made her first appearance in Donizetti's 
charming comic opera Don Pasquale, given 
with new scenery and a new cast. Thanks 
to her fascinating grace, vivacity and humor, 
and her splendid singing, this revival of 
the old opera proved to be an extremely 
successful event. She was supported by an 
excellent cast, and the finished ensemble, the 
brisk tempo, and the jolly atmosphere of 
the performance brought out every detail of 
the witty and animated score. 

Paul Breisach, at the conductor’s desk, 
had a considerable share in the success of 
the production, interpreting the score with a 
light hand and brilliant virtuosity. Dr. Mar- 
tin Zickel, well-known in Berlin as a skillful 
director of spoken drama, was invited to 
act as regisseur in this opera, and his work 
in this task, new to him, effectively brought 
out the traits of the Italian comedy, with- 
out losing contact with Donizetti’s delight- 
ful music. 

FURTWANGLER IN 

Wilhelm Furtwangler recently conducted 
a performance of Haydn’s oratorio, The 
Creation, which was noteworthy in every 
respect. The excellently prepared Kittle 
chorus was obedient to the slightest hint 
given by the conductor, who, in his turn, 
manifested @ profound insight into Haydn's 
genial score and a power of making the 
well-known work appear fresh and new. The 
solo singers, Mia Peltenburg, Marcel Wit- 
trich and Hermann Schey, gave their best, 
and the general effect was memorably im- 
pressive. 


ORATORIO 


CuaAmBer Music 

Michael Taube’s chamber orchestra con- 
certs certainly belong to the most interesting 
and valuable events in the musical life of 
Berlin. Taube is not only a most capable 
conductor and musician, but he also under- 
stands the art of program-making. His 
fourth concert opened with a “Little Prel- 
ude” for string orchestra and trumpet by 
Karol Rathaus. This op. 30 of the Polish 
composer, a resident in Berlin for some 
years, may be called a well-written and 
effective composition, though it is hardly a 
work of very weighty contents or attractive 
sound. The Song of the Dove, a fragment 
from Arnold Schoénberg’s Gurre-Lieder, has 
been rewritten by the composer expressly 
for performance by chamber orchestra, and 
proved a decidedly striking vocal piece. The 
difficult solo was sung surprisingly well by 
a young soprano so far unknown in Berlin 
concert halls, Thea Silten. Kurt Appelbaum, 
a talented Schnabel pupil, played Beethoven’s 
rarely heard second piano concerto in B flat 
cleanly and intelligently, but without the 
grace and lightness appropriate to this music. 
Schubert's fifth symphony closed the rather 
prolix program. 

A first concert given by a new quartet, 
founded by Max Rostal, one of the most 
accomplished of the younger violinists, and 
assistant to Carl Flesch, met with consider- 
able success. In Mozart's F major, Haydn’s 
G minor and Brahms’ A minor quartets this 
new organization displayed fine ensemble and 
beautiful tone. A new work by the leader of 


the Dutch modernists, Willem Pijper, Quar- 
tet No. 4 dedicated to Ravel, though slight, 
proved well-built and possessed a certain elu- 
sive charm. 
GIESEKING AND RosENTHAL 

Walter Gieseking gave a recital, again im- 
pressing his audience with the subtle and 
irresistible charm of his playing. The first 
part of Beethoven’s sonata, op. 111, seemed 
somewhat jacking in power and grandeur, 
but how touchingly and beautifully did he 
rise to the soaring heights of the incom- 
parable finale with its sublime variations! 
A Bach partita he played delightfully, with a 
small, dry tone, like the old clavecin, and in 
a similar manner Scarlatti sonatas sparkled 
like precious gems. Ravel’s “Valses Nobles 
et Sentimentales” and some Debussy pieces 
were played with the utmost refinement of 
tone-color and with an amazing mastery. 
Alexander Tansman’s Sonatine Transatlan- 
tique, heard in Berlin for the first time, owed 
its effect more to Gieseking’s wonderful play- 
ing than to its own slender artistic merits. 

Moriz Rosenthal shares with Emil Sauer 
and Paderewski the honors as leader of the 
veteran corps of pianists. Hearing him play 
the Schumann Symphonic Etudes with an 
immense power and brilliancy, one would 
hardly think of him as a veteran approach- 
ing his seventieth birthday. Weber’s sonata 
in A flat and a number of Chopin pieces 
made up the rest of the program. 

A Brituiant Younc PIANIsT 

Rosenthal’s countryman, the Polish pianist 
Karol Szreter, a resident in Berlin, though 
still a young man, now ranks among the 
elite of the younger pianists. His recital 
was captivating from the first to the last note, 
presenting a program of compositions as 
widely varied as Beethoven’s C minor vari- 
ations, played with real constructive power, 
Schumann’s Kinderszenen, given with inti- 
mate poetic feeling, Chopin’s B minor sonata, 
magnificently played, and a Liszt group, dis- 
playing superb virtuosity. Modern piano 
music was represented by three mazurkas 
by Tansman, and a Danza de Pastora and 
Orgia by the Spanish composers Halfter and 
Turina. Karol Szreter’s extraordinary suc- 
cess was well deserved. 

Two CELLIsTs 

Two cellists of rank have been heard in 
recital. Nikolai Graudan, principal cellist of 
the Philharmonic orchestra, is a mature mu- 
sician and a master of his instrument. His 
playing was highly enjoyable in every re- 
spect, in a program containing Beethoven’s 
sonata in A major, Bach’s solo-suite in C 
major, Schubert’s Arpeggione Sonata and 
Schumann’s beautiful but rarely heard Stucke 
im Volkston. 

Edmund Kurtz is a prominent cellist in 


COURIER 


spite of his youth. Brahms’ difficult Sonata 
in F minor received an interesting reading 
with the excellent pianistic assistance of 
Michael Raucheisen. In the other pieces of 
his program, by Beethoven, Frescobaldi, 
Locatelli and Bach, Edmund Kurtz also 
showed his expressive, singing tone and his 
technical dexterity. He played for the first 
time a new cello sonata by Lopatnikoff, a 
young Russian composer living in Berlin, 
who during the last few years has acquired 
considerable reputation in Germany. His 
cello sonata, written in Hindemith’s brisk 
manner, with a Russian fiavor can, however, 
hardly be considered a work of lasting value. 

Mildred Chase-Derfler, American pianist, 
showed in her recital a clean, polished tech- 
nic and cultivated power of interpretation. 
Her Chopin group, comprising several etudes, 
mazurkas and the F minor ballade, was 
played with real distinction. 

Huco LEIcHTENTRITT. 


Program Chosen by Jury for Next 
I. 8S. C. M. Festival 


_The jury of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music, which has just con- 
cluded its session at Cambridge, have an- 
nounced their choice of works to be given at 
the ninth festival of the society, to be held 
in London and Oxford next July. 

The first orchestral concert will consist 
of the following works: V. Dukelsky’s 
Deuxieme Symphonie, Roman _ Palester’s 
Muzyka Symfoniczna, Anton Webern's 
Symphonie fiir Kleines Orchester, Constant 
Lambert’s Music for Orchestra, Virgilio 
Mortari’s Rhapsody, and George Gershwin’s 
An American in Paris. The second concert 
will include two works for chorus and or- 
chestra, K. Szymanowsky’s Chansons Polo- 
naises, and Albert Roussel’s Psalm 80. Other 
novelties in the same program will be 
Wladimir Vogel’s Two Etudes, Fernand 
Quinet’s Trois Mouvements Symphoniques, 
Juan Jose Castro’s Tres Trozos Sinfonicos 
and a Benedicite by R. Vaughan Williams. 

\ concert of chamber music will introduce 
a string quartet by Marcel Delannoy, a 
sonatina for pianoforte by Otto Jokl, a sona- 
tina for flute and clarinet by Jean V. Cartan, 
a quintet for piano and strings by Mario 
Pilati, and a sonata No. 2 for violin and 
pianoforte by Eugene Goossens. 

Two ballets will be performed: “Wir 
Bauen Eine Stadt” by Paul Hindemith, and 
“La Somnambule” by Erwin Schulhoff. A 
concert for small orchestra will contain Lew 
Knipper’s Suite Lyrique, Roger Sessions 
sonata for pianoforte and Josef Koffler’s 
Trio for violin, viola and cello. Unaccom- 
panied choral works to be given include 
“Ame en Peine” by Jean Hure, “Lied der 
Wolfe” by Ferencz Szabo, three a capella 
choruses by Egon Wellesz, and four Japanese 
songs for chorus and small orchestra by 
Jan Maklakiewicz. A sinfonietta by Ernesto 
Halffter will conclude this concert. 

The jury which has drawn up this pro- 
gram consisted of Charles Koechlin, Gregory 
Fitelberg, Desiré Defauw, Alfredo Casella 
and Alban Berg. Dr. Adrian Boult, musical 
director of the B.B.C., acted in an advisory 
capacity at this session of the international 
jury. 


Musical Art Quartet for Baltimore 


The Musical Art Quartet will give a 
series of three concerts on February 24, 





Results of Fascist Investigation 


of Italian 


Mi_an.—During the investigation conduct- 
ed by the Fascist regime to discover what 
were the reasons for the decline of the opera 
in Italy, many interesting facts were brought 
to light. In the better theaters the admission 
was considered to be too high, whereas in 
the second and third class theaters the pro- 
ductions were not put on up to the standard. 
General education, on the other hand, has 
greatly risen in Italy of recent years, and 
the people do not go to the theater to hear 
curiosities, but beautiful music, well directed 
and well sung. The managers replied that 
the fault was not theirs; that good singers 
were hard to find; that often they were 
forced to produce operas (not always well 
selected) in which the singers have little 
opportunity of displaying their talents, be- 
cause an artist who could be depended upon 
to be “the whole show” was a “rara avis,” 
and when found was so costly as to eat up 
all the box office receipts. 

The orchestra directors claimed the same 
thing, and added that the reason for the 
scarcity of good singers was the fact that 
they did not study long enough. In the old 
days a singer had to go through long years 
of study in order to sing the past reper- 
toire; now, with so many operas given in 
which it is sufficient that the singer have only 
a few strong high notes and command a few 
“sob effects,” the singers seldom become 
artists, for they appear before their studies 
have been completed. 

The outraged singers responded that they 
had been deceived by bad maestri; that the 
agencies wanted them to sing operas which 


Opera Theater Crisis 


injured their voices; that foreigners had 
ruled the agencies, and managers were easily 
bought (especially where the fair sex was 
concerned); that agencies and managers 
were artistically ignorant; that there were 
many fine voices and good artists who hadn't 
had a chance—in fact, the old story again. 

Naturally, no decision was reached, but 
this winter the price of admission is much 
lower in all the theaters in Italy, and the list- 
ing of operas to be given in all the larger 
houses in Italy show a large percentage of 
such operas as are unquestionably designed 
to give the singer a chance. 

On the bills of all the larger Italian opera 
houses are to be seen the following: II 
Matrimonio Segreto by Cimarosa, Mozart's 
Don Giovanni and Nozze di Figaro repre- 
sent the 18th Century. Rossini’s William 
Tell, Barber of Seville and Signor Brus- 
chino; Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore, Don 
Pasquale, Lucia, Favorita, Figlia Del Regi- 
mento and Linda Di Chamounix; Bellini’s 
Norma, Puritani, and Sonambula; Ricci’s 
Crespino et la Comare; I Lombardi, Luisa 
Muller, Forza del Destino, Traviata, Tro- 
vatore and Rigoletto as well as the latter 
Verdian operas give us a good selection of 
works from the romantic epoch of the 19th 
century. 

The old ideals of Italian opera will be 
upheld at the cost of Italy being left behind 
in the modernistic opera race. Italy as the 
home of opera was forgetting her old stand- 
ards, and this investigation should arouse 
interest and bring new life into the Italian 
theater. DD, = 3. 


February 21, 1931 
March 3 and March 10, at the new Baltimore 
Art Museum, Baltimore, Md. For the past 
four seasons this ensemble has played for 
guests of the Ambassador to Italy, John W. 
Garrett, and Mrs. Garrett at their Baltimore 
home. They also, last summer, appeared 
before guests of Mr. and Mrs. Garrett in 
the chapel of the Villa of San Michele, 
Capri, Italy. The members of the Musical 
Art Quartet are: Sasha Jacobsen, Louis 
Kaufman, Paul Bernard and Marie Rosanoff. 


Leonora Cortez Returns 
From Europe 


Fulfills Twenty Engagements 


Within Six Weeks 


Leonora Cortez, American pianist, re- 
turned recently from Europe, having achieved 
quite an enviable record. It was incidentally 
her fourth tour abroad, she having con- 


Kubey-Rembrandt photo 
LEONORA CORTEZ 


certized there in the fall of 1925 and 1926, 
the spring of 1929, and the fall of 1930. 

On this last trip, Miss Cortez played in 
ten different countries, including more than 
twenty cities, within six weeks. Leaving New 
York on August. 6, she started her tour on 
September 2 in Scheveningen at the famous 
Kurhaus, under the direction of Ignatz Neu- 
mark, After that she appeared in Munich 
(private recital), September 27, and was 
heard again on October 11. On October 14 
she played in Vienna; 17, Budapest; 20 
Prague ; 24, Hamburg; 27, Koln; 29, Frank- 
furt ; November 2, Milan; 6, Paris: 11, 
Hilversum, Holland (radio) ; 17, London; 
21, Stockholm ; 27, Tonsberg, Norway; De- 
cember 6, Oslo; 8, Oslo (radio), and Frank- 
furt, December 12, with additional private 
dates. Therefore, Miss Cortez appeared in 
Holland, France, Italy, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, England, Nor- 
way and Sweden. 

Everywhere the pianist was enthusiasti- 
cally received, and as a result of this tour 
Dr. de Koos, well known impresario, has 
reengaged her for a longer one next season, 
beginning in October and extending through 
Christmas. She will be in America from 
January to the spring. 

Miss Cortez played for the first time in 
the following cities on her last tour: Vienna, 
Budapest, Prague, Hamburg, Koln, Frank- 
furt, Milan, Paris and Ténsberg. She en- 
joyed the tour immensely, although it meant 
much travelling, and rising some days as 
early as five-thirty to make train connections. 

Miss Cortez found that perhaps the most 
appreciative audiences were those in Czecho- 
Slovakia and Austria, where the people are 
instinctively musical. In most of the other 
cities, she claims, people love music because 
they have learned to do so. After her recital 
in Budapest, the young pianist was cheered 
and recalled for numerous encores and had 
to sign her name on more than sixty papers 
and books. 

In Vienna she had eight recalls. In fact, 
everywhere the audiences demanded extra 
numbers. However, those in the north of 
Germany, like the Dutch, were more con- 
servative. Oslo she found particularly lovely, 
and the Norwegians warmer in their re- 
ception of an artist than the Swedes. People 
were most hospitable everywhere, Miss Cor- 
tez receiving any number of invitations which 
had to be foregone, owing to the closely- 
booked dates. 

Miss Cortez’s tours are arranged by Dr. 
de Koos, about whom she had many fine 
things to say, an opinion, incidentally, she 
found to be shared by others throughout 
Europe. 

It was all a great experience for this 
talented young artist, who will give her 
Town Hall recital on March 7, followed by 
several appearances in Philadelphia. 
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Singing Opposite the 


‘Melisande’ of Mary Garden 


ARRE-HILL 


“Was the Surprise of the Evening! Ovation for Hill!”—Chicago American. 


4? 


“He made a Genuine Success with the Audience!”—Chicago Tribune. 
“Barre-Hill Hailed!”—Chicago Herald & Examiner. 
“Absolute Freedom from Flaws! Such a Performance He Gave!”—Chicago Daily News. 


“Barre-Hill gave a remarkable portrayal of ‘Pelleas.’””—Chicago Evening Post. 


“A performance of one of the most 
difficult of all roles in opera, in which 
there was absolute freedom from flaws. 
Yet, such a performance he gave. In 
neither Chicago nor Paris have I seen 
a performance in which the quality 
marking the relationship of the two 
“children,” as Golaud calls them, was 
so effectively maintained by the Pelleas 
opposite the incomparable work of art 
Miss Garden achieves as Melisande. 
His characterization had the proper 
substance and the trait which perfectly 
illuminated it was pure ingenuousness. 

“T think that Mr. Hill very consid- 
erably added to the power exerted over 
last night’s audience.” 

—Stinson, “Daily News” 


“” .. Mary Garden soars and the rest 
of us follow at least a little way. Cer- 
tainly Barre-Hill followed quite a dis- 
tance in his debut as Pelleas, doing the 
role with intelligent expression and 
poetic understanding. 

“He sang it well—better, in fact, than 
it has ever been sung in this town be- 
fore.” 

—Cassidy, “Journal of Commerce” 











heard to advantage. 


Triumphs 
With Chicago Civic Opera Company 


“We may thank Miss Garden for her 
‘flair’ in having selected for the role of 
Pelleas a young American still in his 
early twenties, Barre-Hill. He was the 
surprise of the evening. Not that I do 
not find him gifted, but Pelleas is a 
tricky thing to play and filled with 
physical pitfalls that are surmounted 
only by routined and peculiarly talented 
singing actors, but Barre-Hill has the 
adolescent slimness, the appealing 
gaucherie of his youth. He mimes it 
with great simplicity and charm, he 
sings it perfectly, as we knew he would, 
since it was written for baritone, and 
his French diction is uncommonly fine. 

“He is in every way suited to the role 
temperamentally and vocally. I may 
add that he was costumed and made up 
very well—and here, too, I think one 
could perceive the guiding hand of Miss 
Garden. When he came out alone for 
his curtain call, the audience gave him 
an ovation.” 





—Deovries, “American” 


“Barre-Hill, venturing from her 
tutelage in the rdle, bravely joined his 
youth and inexperience to the ripe ma- 
turity of the rest of the cast, and 
emerged triumphant, a Pelleas whose 
grace was in being natural, who had 
learned something of Garden’s own 
static quality, and whose style in the 
semi parlando singing was excellent. 
His costumes and general makeup also 
betokened a Garden touch in their ex- 
cellence. He made a genuine success 
with the audience.” 

—Moore, “Tribune” 


“Barre-Hill gave a remarkable por- 
trayal of Pelleas. It was surprising 
that with his background and stage ex- 
perience he could realize this difficult 
role so effectively. He was manly and 
poetic, with the essential outlines drawn 
and forcefully expressed. 

“It is one of the most taxing roles in 
the repertoire, as we here have good 
reason to know, but he established him- 


* 








“A new and youthful Pelleas in the person of Barre-Hill, for whom Miss | 
Garden has great praise in the role, sang to her Melisande. 
for an artist whose experience is quite obviously brief. 
the idealistic young lover, and his strong, well-rounded high baritone voice was | 
His intensity and force, and the naturally pure tonal | 


It is a severe test | 
Mr. Hill was every inch | 








self and received his personal reward. 
He used his voice well and made a 
genuine impression.” 

—Hackett, “Post” 


“The youthful freshness and unerring 
taste of Barre-Hill’s Pelleas. 

“This young man begins to fulfill the 
splendid promise of his vocal gifts. His 
song was ideal in the part. His acting 
had discipline as well as impulse. The 
public paid unstinted tribute to him and 
to Miss Garden. 

“He is the second youngster this sea- 
son to step, in a night, from an entirely 
subordinate place in the ranks of the 
company into a position near to stardom. 
For no artist who has sung Pelleas to 
Mary Garden’s Melisande will remain 
unknown to fame: and to one who has 
fitted his art to hers as successfully as 
did Mr. Hill last night that fame is 
likely to be enduring.” 





—Gunn, “Herald & Examiner” 


“Mr. Hill’s Pelleas is the best Boston has seen| 
in the past 15 years. His youth, his lenataction | 
|his ability to follow Miss Garden’s lead without | 
seeming to do so, all aided him in a part cruelly | 


BOSTON 


“Barre-Hill’s brief but brilliant career is one of the most encouraging recorded in the annals of native art.” 


—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald and Examiner 


Recital Management, CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, Inc. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 


quality of his voice, particularly in the terrace scene in act III and beside the 

fated well where he and Melisande declare their love before he meets death by 

his brother’s hand, made his performance a notable one.” a 
—“Boston Traveler,” January 30, 1931 | | 


exacting. He sang the music simply and under- | 


standingly. His voice is a good one.” 











—“The Globe,” January 30, 1931} 
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Crisis Imminent in London’s Philharmonic Society 


Orchestral Rivalry the Undoing of Ancient Musical Society—Stravinsky, the B. B. C.’s Guest 
of Honor—Lanrdowska Plays New Harpsichord'Concerto—Mengelberg and Huberman 


Are Acclaimed 


Hallé Orchestra on Their Mettle— Young Conductor’s 


Success With the Philharmonic—Schnabel and Backhaus Play Beethoven 


A crisis is imminent in the his- 
the oldest orchestral bodies 
world, the Royal Philharmonic So- 
The poor atteridance at some of the 
concerts has forced members to real- 


is likely to go under 
unless some definite change of policy is ad- 
opted next year. The Philharmonic Society, 
in 1813, kept orchestral 
alive when was no other per 
orchestra in London. To play a 
solo with the Philharmonic was recognized 
all over the world as a distinction 
to be sought. But times have changed, and 
orchestral rivalry in London has developed 
to such a pitch that members of the society 
amalgamation next year 
Orchestra If that solu- 
tion is adopted, it is suggested that the 
3. B. C. orchestra, which does not like its 
present name, should be called the “London 
Philharmonic Orchestra.” 
B. B. C. AND 
The B. B. C. have done much of late 
to make the name of Igor Stravinsky known 
to the public at large, but even so, the strong 
his works which they handed out in 
week proved overstrong for most 
The personal appearance 


LONDON 
tory of one oi 
in the 
ciety 
recent 
ize, that 


the society 


which was founded 
music 


manent 


there 


eagerly 


are suggesting an 
with the B. B. ¢ 


STRAVINSKY 


years 


dose of 
the past 
musical palates 
of the composer, playing his own piano con 
certo, attracted a large audience to the 
Queen's Hall, but the fare was unsatisfying. 

The concerto, written for piano and wind 
instruments, was Bach in a nightmare, a dia- 
bolically clever caricature, but one was not 
surprised to hear that the performances are 
limited to occasions when the composer can 
play it himself—no other pianist would find 
it musically worth while 

Arid and futile were the new Mavra over- 

Apollo Musagates, ballet music, 
here by the Diaghileff troupe in 
1927 Four Studies for orchestra, an- 
nounced as first. performances in England, 


ture and the 


rst 


given 


Stravinsky, whose powers of sheer tonal 
vividness and barbaric splendor have not 
been matchéd in this generation, came into 
own. The capacity audience gave the 
composer a warm reception. 

In a program given by the B. B. C. orches- 
tra over the radio, Stravinsky conducted 
of his better-known works, including 
the Petrouschka ballet music and the Fire- 
bird Suite. In the big B. B. C. studio it was 
literally “coats off,” and the orchestra got 
down to it with a will, the result making one 
more than ever firmly convinced that the 
neo-academic Stravinsky of recent years is 
but a travesty of his former self. 


his 


some 


PouLeNc A MILK-AND-WaATER STRAVINSKY 

\ composer who is not above borrowing 
his ideas from the great Russian composer is 
Francis Poulenc, whose new Concert Cham- 
petre for harpsichord and orchestra was 
played by Wanda Landowska at another 
B. B. C. concert. Clever tricks and awk- 
ward and ugly caricatures of 18th century 
musical styles do not make music. The con- 
summate art of the solo player on her thin- 
toned instrument was more often than not 
drowned in the spineless cacophony. The 
conductor was Ernest Ansermet, who con- 
cluded the concert with a fine performance 
of the Cesar Franck symphony. 

MENGELBERG, ORCHESTRAL TRAINER 

A fine disciplinarian is Willem Mengel- 
berg, who recently reappeared with the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra. His training is 
turning this orchestra, which has_ been 
through so many vicissitudes of late years, 
into a first-rate instrument again. The solo- 
ist, Bronislaw Huberman was acclaimed with 
great enthusiasm; he is an old favorite who 
is seldom heard in London now, but still is 
warmly remembered. 


HALé 


Discipline plus consummate musicianship 


ORCHESTRA IN FINE FETTLE 


of the orchestra, Archie Camden, an oppor- 

tunity of showing what a rare artist is hid- 

den behind that modest instrument in the 

Hallé woodwinds. Symphonies of Sibelius 

and Tschaikowsky were finely performed. 

ELENA GERHARDT SINGS WITH THE PHIL- 
HARMONIC 

The last Philharmonic concert was note- 
worthy for the appearance of Elena Ger- 
hardt, who is rarely heard now in anything 
but recital. She gave to Mahler’s tragic and 
beautiful “Kindertotenlieder” and three songs 
of Wolf, arranged for orchestral accompa- 
niment by Nikisch, all the warmth of her rich 
voice and consummate art. 

John Barbirolli, a meteoric young English 
conductor, musical director of the Covent 
Garden Opera Company on tour, gave a 
well-balanced performance of Brahms Sym- 
phony No. 2, though the best orchestral 
playing of the evening came in Delius’ “Brigg 
Fair.” Here is a conductor to be watched. 

Two Great PIANISTS 

Schnabel and Backhaus in one week pro- 
vided piano enthusiasts with much excellent 
fare. Artur Schnabel’s concert at the 
Queen’s Hall brought all musical London 
to hear him in a Brahms and Beethoven pro- 
gram. The devotees of this high priest of 
the classic listened in rapture to perform- 
ances of Beethoven’s sonata op. 110 and 111, 
3rahms’ sonata No. 5, and the exquisite 
Klavierstticke. A memorable occasion! 

Wilhelm Backhaus, in his second recital, 
also played Brahms (the Handel Varia- 
tions), and Beethoven (op. 2), the Bach Ital- 
ian concerto, and a group of Chopin. 

THe CuHarM or O_p Music 

A program of unusual charm was given by 
the two sisters, Marietta and Martha Am- 
stad with Alice Ehlers, harpsichordist, at the 
Wigmore Hall. With songs, duets and solo 
pieces by Purcell, Handel, Mozart and Buo- 
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composers, this trio of fine artists won in- 
stant success. 

The harpsichord again featured in a reci- 
tal given by V. Ernst Wolff, who played that 
instrument and the piano with equal skill. 
His own arrangement of a Handel opgan 
concerto was much admired, but his playing 
of Purcell and Bach on the harpsichord 
made the deepest impression. 

Batiet Society’s TRIBUTE TO PAVLOWA 

The Camargo Society, which strives to 
keep alive the spirit of modern and classical 
ballet dancing, gave two performances of 
divers ballets at the Apollo Theater, which 
were attended by all social and musical Lon- 
don. Conducted by the clever young com- 
poser, Constant Lambert, their most striking 
performance was the impressionistic dancing 
of Arthur Bliss’ Rout, the voice part of 
which was sung by Dorothy Moulton. But 
the most impressive moment came when, in 
memory of Anna Pavlowa, the audience 
stood, while the curtain rose on an empty 
stage, blue limes flooding the center back- 
cloth, as the strains of her greatest creation, 
Saint-Saéns’ The Swan, floated from the 
orchestra pit. Joyce HERMAN. 


National Oratorio Society 
Broadcast 


Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah was pre- 
sented over Station WEAF on February 15 
as the regular Sunday broadcast of the 
National Oratorio Society, Reinald Werren- 
rath conductor. The soloists were: Eliza- 
beth Lennox, contralto; Chester Ewers, 
tenor; Edwin Otis, baritone; and Earle 
Waldo, bass. In his explanatory remarks 
Mr. Werrenrath said that Saint-Saéns had 
originally intended this work to be sung as 
a cantata, and not as an opera. Next Sunday 
(February 22) Mr. Werrenrath will com- 
plete the same oratorio. The hour of these 
broadcasts is from 1 to 2 p. m. 


William E. Walter Resigns from 
St. Louis Orchestra 

William E. Walter, for four years man- 
ager of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
has resigned his position and will be suc- 
ceded by Arthur J. Gaines, former manager, 
according to an announcement by L. W. 
3aldwin, president of the Symphony Society. 
Mr. Walter's resignation is effective at the 


end of the Symphony season. 

Mr. Gaines has been manager of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra since he 
left St. Louis in 1922. 


but really old pieces redressed, were dull. 
Works PLEASE 
Ansermet conducted a brilliant per- 
Printemps, where 


noncini, whose lovely duet from Erminia 
was especially interesting in that this opera 
was actually given in London in 1723, and 
other seventeenth and eighteenth century 


makes the Hallé orchestra concerts under 
Sir Hamilton Harty bright spots in the mu- 
sical season At the last of their concerts, 
Mozart’s bassoon concerto gave a member 


EARLY STR 


AVINSKY 
I rnest 
formance of ‘the Sacre du 














“OTTAWA AUDIENCE STIRRED TO RARE ENTHUSIASM BY 


PAULO GRUPPE” .. 


Ottawa, Canada, Feb. 6, 1931 The Citizen, Ottawa, Canada, Feb. 6, 1931. 








Ottawa Audience Stirred to Rare En- 
thusiasm by the Chamlee-Gruppe 
Recital Last Night 


Two Celebrated Artists, Chamlee 
and Gruppe Delight Audience 

















It’s a rare occasion when the enthusiasm of an Otta- 


wa musical audience warms up to the point of recall- 


Satisfying Artistry 


s to b ngratulated on } 


ing an artist after the first number. It happened last 


is success 


Ree eae 


Gruppe, the night in the Chamlee-Gruppe joint recital in the Glebe 


Piati- 


heard 
at Mr 


a Collegiate and the precedent once established was con- 


Gruppe’s ; , 
Tupp sistently followed throughout the program. Just as 


is most enjoyable and satisfying. His tone r ; : 
ee i ———— Katherine Meisle scored a marked success a year ago 
sonorous her 1 i mell ( 





whess, nuance 


in substituting for Sophie Braslau, so Paulo Gruppe’s 





sparkling vivacity that carries one away into 





realms where the plaver is forgotten in the reception was a double triumph, appearing as he did 


enjoyment 





instead of the long anticipated “phenomenal” Russian 


‘cellist Gregor Piatigorsky. Not for many a day 





id rendition of the 


has Ottawa been privileged to hear a genuinely big 





Intermezzo from 
‘cellist in soli. For this reason, Paulo Gruppe was 





d immediately - 
To begin with, he is the possessor of 


What the 


noint, he is the possessor of tone which is amazing in 


donbly a treat. 





He was recalled 


number.—D) ) SG Se: ; a ° a gorgeous instrument. is even more to 








its bigness, richness, vibrancy and _fiuency. 





Master of all the technical tricks in the ’cellist rep- 
Isabel C. Arm- 


Ss ever ° . . 
ertoire, he is a superb artist as well. 


Gruppe’s 
ee strong. 


& 


ied. “Pn eevy &s. 


a warm 





MONTREAL 
Paulo Gruppe has justified all the advance eulo- 


success: a 


con- 


s_a real artist. CHICOUTIMI 
Paulo Gruppe made his ’cello sing like only a 
Pablo Casals during a recital program which seemed 


too 





giums which were bestowed upon him. His is a rich 
ccmendiemnioaunas 


His playing 





musical nature and to express it he has a sound bow- 
La Patrie. 


itense 





emotion 





short.—Le Progress du Saguenay. ing and a remarkable technic.- 





Address inquiries to COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION, 113 West 57th St., New York 
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PETER IBBETSON as portrayed by 
Edward Johnson 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, FEB. 7, 1931 


“The great feature of this performance was Mr. Johnson’s Peter, one of the finest creations that we 
have seen in opera. Mr. Johnson created not only drama but poetry.” -Olin Downes, TIMES 


“Mr. Johnson did a glamorous Peter.” = —/rving Weil, JOURNAL 


“Has done nothing better at the Metropolitan than Peter [bbetson.” 
—Oscar Thompson, EVENING POST 


“A model of enunciation, a carefully considered, sensitive, appealing portrayal.” 
—Pitts Sanborn, TELEGRAM 


NEW YORK TIMES 


MR. JOHNSON ADMIRABLE AS PETER 


“But the great feature of this performance was Mr. Johnson’s Peter, 
bi-lingual, like the original character, and admirable in song. But 
it is of Mr. Johnson as a dramatic figure, above all, that we speak. 
This was one of the finest creations that we have séen in an opera. 
In a dramatic performance it would have been of a very high 
standard. We understand that it was modeled after John Barrymore’s 
Peter Ibbetson. In any event, it communicated, memorably, haunt- 
ingly, the impression of youth, gently born, super-sensitive, baffled, 
tormented by an impossible and incomprehensible reality, reaching 
out, wistfully, despairingly, at last securely and exultantly, into 
dream, for its escape from life. In the very finest sense of the word, 
this figure was adolescent, its passion pure, intense, idealistic as 
only the passion of a young poet and dreamer could have been. 
Mr. Johnson created not only drama but poetry. He ornamented 
his dramatic performance, in which every gesture was a picture 
and every lineament an emotion, with song which also had in it 
youth and intense feeling.” 


NEW YORK EVENING POST 
“Edward Johnson has done nothing better at the Metropolitan than 
his Peter Ibbetson. Mr. Johnson was more than youthful; the char- 
acter he presented was an adolescent. But it was consistent, it was 
touched with imagination, it had emotional eloquence and the music 


’ 


was distinctly well sung.’ 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


“Edward Johnson, romantic in appearance, had his heart in his 
voice, and did all his scenes with histrionic finish and propulsive 
ardor.” 


Photo by Car 
Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Victor Records Division Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System Baldwin Piano 
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Interest in Modern Music Greatest 
Today in Japan, Says French Pianist 


E. Robert Schmitz, French pianist, who 
has done much to introduce European mod- 
ern music in the United States, returned to 
this country after a fourteen-months’ tour of 
the Far East and Europe, during which 
time he gave concerts in Japan, China, British 
Malay, the Dutch East Indies, the Philip- 
pines, and in Poland, Hungary, Greece, Italy, 
Holland and France. He gave sixty-three 
concerts in the Orient alone, and in the last 
two months presented eighteen concerts in 
Europe 

Mr. Schmitz reports unusual interest in 
modern music in the Far East, particularly 
in Japan, where he found enthusiasm for 
young European composers far greater than 
that in any country in Europe. The elders, 
he says, remain preoccupied with their na- 
tive music, but those from ten to thirty-five 
years go eagerly to all concerts of European 


music, and listen with absorption to the 
music of Ravel, Szymanowski, Milhaud, 
Goossens, Miaskowsky and Honegger. 

“The outstanding reason for the Japa- 
nese enthusiasm for modern music,” Mr. 
Schmitz explains, “is their lack of the tradi- 
tions of European music, and their conse- 
quent lack of prejudices against ‘new’ sounds. 
All European music is ‘new’ to them, and, 
as a result, they can judge the actual quality 
of the new, modern music more truthfully 
than can European or American audiences 
who have catalogued sounds through years 
of familiarity with classic music and who 
can never react free from preconceived ideas. 

“Furthermore, the Orientals are trained to 
perceive the infinite divisions of their own 
music’s tonal scale, and they have no diffi- 
culty in ‘following’ the unfamiliar nuances 
of the modern music.” 





Hilda Burke Busy in Opera and 
Concert 

one of the leading sopranos 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 1s 
acclaimed in both opera and_ concert. 
Twenty performances by this artist in Chi- 
cago this season were followed by four in 


Hilda Burke, 


HILDA BURKE 


Boston and ten during the remainder of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company’s annual 
tour. 

Among the soprano’s concert activities 
last fall was her appearance as soloist at the 
first program of the Milwaukee Symphony 
Orchestra’s second year, Frank Waller, con- 
ductor. She sang Micaela’s song from 
Carmen and an aria from Andrea Chenier. 
This was a re-engagement for Miss Burke 
in Milwaukee, and she was enthusiastically 
welcomed, responding to the hearty applause 
with several encores. 

During December Miss Burke was soloist 
with the Woman’s Symphony Orchestra, 
Chicago, and of her singing on this occasion, 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, in the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, writes: “She submitted one 
of those neat, effortless, tonally lovely ex- 
amples of vocal art for which she is quite 
justly celebrated.” 

Some of the soprano’s roles 
have been Nedda in Pagliacci, 
Lohengrin and Donna Elvira in Don Gio- 
vanni. Miss Burke hails from Baltimore, 
and has received all her musical training in 
this country 


Ralph 
Ralph Angell 


this season 
Elsa in 


Angell’s Recent Dates 


recently fulfilled the fol- 
lowing engagements: January 19, Penn Hall 
Auditorium, Chambersburg, Pa., with Hans 
Kindler, cellist; 21, with the same artist and 
Myra Hess at Mrs. Lawrence Townsend’s 
Fiftieth Musical Mo xg: at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., and on the 23rd 


at Washington Irving High School, New 
York, under the auspices of the People’s 
Symphony Concerts, also accompanying Mr. 
Kindler. 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 


Artist-pupils of Frank La Forge and Er- 
nesto Bertimen who have appeared at recent 
La Forge-Bertimen broadcasts over Station 
WEAF include: Mary Tippett, Lorna 
Doone, and Virginia Dare Williamson, so- 
pranos; Milford Jackson, baritone; Kath- 
erine Philbrick, Edna North and Phoebe 
Hall, pianists; and Beryl Blanch and Phil 
Evans, accompanists. These programs are 
broadcast every Thursday. 

Appearing at a recent students’ recital at 
the La Forge-Bertimen studios were: Miss 
Tippett, Robert Simmons, tenor; Kathryn 
Newman, soprano; Hazel Arth, contralto; 
Harrington van Hoesen, baritone; and 
Misses Philbrick and Hall. 

Kathryn Newman and Harrington van 
Hoesen, both La Forge pupils, were heard 
at the Biltmore Morning Musicale, Hotel 
Biltmore, New York, on January 9. Miss 
Newman has recently appeared with Gigli 
in recitals at Washington, Montreal, Boston, 
Detroit, Chicago, Hartford and New York. 

Mr. La Forge’s recent activities include 
acting as accompanist for Dusolina Giannini 
at the Plaza Hotel, New York. 


Toscanini “ia tides 


In reviewing the recent performance of 
Verdi's Requiem by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony, with Toscanini conducting, and 
a galaxy of notable soloists, the New York 
press was unanimous in its commendation. 
Toscanini was heartily congratulated upon 
this presentation, and, to quote the New 
York Telegram, “side by side with him 
in lofty inspiration was Margaret Matzen- 
auer, the contralto The Evening 
World declares: “To Mr. Toscanini and 
Mme. Matzenauer the highest praise is due 
for their respective share in this venture. 

The Times speaks of “Mme. Matzenauer, 
always the artist, the vocalist of noble tone 


soloist.” 
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and style, of musicianship and a greatness 
of manner which she possesses, in common 
with few singers left today to the public.” 
The Herald-Tribune commends the con- 
tralto’s “superb musicianship, her taste, her 
dignity, her comprehension.” The Sun 
praises her “splendor of tone and profound 
depth of feeling,” and the American swells 
the chorus with: “Mme. Matzenauer, a 
pillar of strength in any oratorio hearing, 
gave intense noble meaning to her measures.” 


Georgia McNally to Make Southern 
Tour 

Georgia McNally, contralto, not only 

showed signs of musical talent during child- 

hood, but she also displayed an unmistakable 

dramatic talent. So her parents placed her 


GEORGIA McNALLY 

under the tutelege of well known Shake- 
spearean masters in Boston. It was not long, 
however, before she realized that her love 
of singing was the stronger and she con- 
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centrated upon voice cultivation. She later 
appeared in concert and church and then 
became a member of the International Grand 
Opera Company, with which she met with 
marked success. 

Miss McNally sings in seven languages 
and has a large, varied repertory. Further 
versatility is shown by the fact that she is 
a writer of books and poetry and has com- 
posed some orchestral music. 

When Miss McNally sang in Florida, the 
Panama City Pilot commented: “Miss 
McNally’s voice was rich and deep and 
gave delight to her audience. She sang 
with smoothness and power.” The Lynn 
Haven, Fla., Free Press said in part: “Her 
rich, opulent tone was especially effective 
in Carl Bohn’s Still Wie die Nacht. 
Her singing was brilliant and sparkling ‘and 
her diction crisp and clear. Old Irish music 
was sung with exquisite tenderness, sweet- 
ness and pathos. . .. Lynn Haven is indeed 
fortunate to have heard Georgia McNally’s 
glorious voice.” 

Critics in other cities where the singer 
has appeared were equally warm in their 
comments of her voice and interpretative 
giits. 

Miss McNally is also well known as a 
poet, and some of her books and poems 
were published by Vinal, Boston, in 1930. 
Her book of songs harmonized and pre- 
served in collaboration with G. E. McNally, 
entitled Love Songs, and which are one 
hundred years old, will be published this 
year. 

Miss McNally will start her Southern 
tour in Florida this month, fullfilling many 
vocal engagements. 
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MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 
Teacher of Singing 


MAUDE DOUGLAS 


TWEEDY 


ONLY TEACHER OF 


JEANNE PALMER 


QUDEIKIN 


Dramatic Soprano 


Mme. Soudeikine Thrilled Her Audience and: Received 
Unanimous Praise from the Press After Her 


TOWN HALL RECITAL, JAN. 17, 1931 


EXHIBITS WIDE VOICE RANGE IN WELL CHOSEN 
PROGRAM 


MME. SOUDEIKINE’S voice is a dramatic soprano of wide 
range with a texture which is an amalgam of crystalline limpidity 
and glowing vibrancy. Its dynamic range is exceptionally wide, 
though the singer but occasionally revealed its full power. Pro- 
duced throughout its scope with satisfying ease and consistent 
evenness, the effects, purely as vocalism, often were transporting. 
MME. SOUDEIKINE is past mistress of the difficult art of breath- 
ing and her phrasing was at all times most musicianly. 

The soprano displayed a remarkable sense of style. Her voicing 
of the Gluck aria had classic poise and dignified warmth. The 
songs of the modern French school were lent the delicacy and 
Gallic sentiment inherent in them. Her German Lieder, too, were 
wholly veracious in their capturing of the various moods. Strauss’s 
“Traum durch die Daemmerung,” delivered with exquisite artistry, 
was repeated, and his “Caecilie” with its difficult soaring climax, 
was a superb achievement.—J. D. B., New York Herald Tribune. 


MME. SOUDEIKINE sang with a great clarity of enunciation. 
Her diction in each language was such as to give no indication 
of her nationality. 

MME. SOUDEIKINE caught the mood of each song. Her sense 
of pitch, her control of her breathing in very soft passages, her 
ability to sustain a velvet-like lyric legato in the upper range of 
her voice and other qualities stamped her as an artist—New York 


Times. 


MME. SOUDEIKINE'’S voice is of real beauty and good volume, 
generally well produced .... The 


MME. SOUDEIKINE’S admirable grasp of the most diverse 
styles, her truly musical feeling for phrase and expression, the 
clarity of her diction all contributed to the pleasure of the audi- 
ence.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


MME. SOUDEIKINE’S voice has a natural lyrical quality and 
intimate charm, qualities which are precious these days on account 
of their scarcity. Another and a very important merit is the 
soprano’s simple and direct feeling for the emotional context of 
words and music. It is this feeling that guards her from exaggera- 
tion of sentiment, the unseemly distortions of tempi and all other 
sins of self-conscious interpretation. Her delivery of Strauss’s 
“Traum durch die Daemmerung” was taken at the very pace 
demanded by the mood of the poem, neither too fast nor too slow. 
As for the voice itself, I thought it clear and warm, with no sus- 
picion of a tremolo.—Samuel Chotzinoff, World. 


MME. SOUDEIKINE possesses a voice of such power such as 
one seldom hears, especially the upper range has beautiful, dra- 
matic accent, resonance and great expression; there seems no 
limit to her tones. The middle voice also of dark timbre is very 
effective. She has a very unusual dramatic temperament; she 
handles her voice well, her attack, breathing and diction are all 
splendid. Her linguistic talent is also great, which, coupled with 
beautiful vocal emission and warm interpretation made her singing 
unforgettable.—Staats Zeitung and Herold. 


MME. SOUDEIKINE’S enunciations in the various tongues 
were remarkably finished and understandable. Vocally, the soprano 
proved to be unusually gifted in quality. She has a lovely voice of 
exceptional range, and as appealing in softness as in strength— 
notable power and ring were in one of her encores, the famous 

“Ho-jo-to-ho” cry of Bruennhilde, in 





upper register was in good com- 
mand, a rare accomplishment .. . 
The soprano showed skill in the 
treatment of crescendi and diminu- 
endi. She did not force tones at any 
time ... good breath control ... 
Such good voice, taste and technic 
are none too common.—W. J. Hend- 
erson, New York Sun. 





Dr. Frank E. Miller, famous doctor, scientist and 
author of The Voice and Vocal Art Science, 
said of Miss Tweedy 


“I consider Miss Maude Douglas Tweedy the 
finest exponent of correct tone production. Not 
only has she a thorough knowledge of the basic 
principles which make for beautiful singing, but 
she is also an excellent musician.” 


Wagner’s Die Walkuere. 

Fidelity to pitch, unusual compre- 
hension of style, fine musical instinct 
and feeling, and unerring ability to 
communicate the moods and emo- 
tions of her texts, were other salient 
matters that texts made MME. 
SOUDEIKINE'’S recital one of the 
best of vocal concerts of the season. 
—New York American. 
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» by Harris & 


“HAN 
KINDLER 


Triamphs as 


Ewing 


Soloist with 
Cincinnati Orchestra ”’ 


“The prime event of the sym- 
phony evening last night at 
Memorial Hall was the coming 
ff Hans Kindler as soloist with 
the great orchestra from Cin- 
cinnati which Fritz Reiner con- 
As a matter of 
fact, he won an ovation in this, 
the next to the last, concert of 
the Symphony club for this sea- 
son. . . . Mr. Kindler we 
admire as a 


ducted. 


soloist 
He was 
artist then; 
sensitive 


learned to 

some years ago 
young 
none the less 
now, yet more matured, with a 
finer balance of his powers. 
His bow sings with a real lega- 
in the whole 
concerto, did it 
Kindler is 
a ‘al virtuoso and yet some- 
mes we forgot he was playing, 
so well did he keep in the spirit 
if the concerto form, with which 
the orchestra is inextricably in- 
ningled. And we have never 
any artist who in so court- 


a splendid 
he is 


to, and never once, 
leng - of the 
und a harsh note. 


acknowledged the 
orchestra "The Colum- 
us (Ohio), Dispatch, Feb. 3rd, 
1931, by H. E. 


ly a manner 


Cherrington 


and re- 
he arers showed that they 
taken to their hearts 
the Dutch cellist, Hans Kind- 
ler. . . . He merited this 
approval by technical mastery 
instrument and a _ tone 
rich in its lower 
remarkably _ brilliant 
above . . The Lalo, which 
is pleasant as concertos 
go, seems to have been planned 
its executants. It is 
formless phrases 
and tricky rhythms which both- 
ered Mr. Kindler not at all. 
He shed over it a mild, roman- 
which suited it 
and suited him quite exactly.” 
lun is (Ohio) ( ilisen, 


1931, by R. L. F. Me- 


3y applause 
calls, 


had quite 


of his 
remarkably 


register, 
music, 


to plague 


full of long, 


tic, atmosphere 


and particulars address 
Management ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Bidg., New York City 
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MUSICAL 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH 
STUDIO NOTES 


Activities of Teachers of the Yeatman 
Griffith Principle of Vocal Production 


Lista Eddins, for the past twelve years 
director of music at the University of Ala- 
bama at Tuscaloosa, Ala., spent the holidays 
in New York City. While here she studied 
and coached with Yeatman Griffith as she 
has done in the past winter and summer 
seasons when coming to New York City. 

Cora Edwards, contralto and teacher of 
voice at the College of Emporia, Emporia, 
Kans., gave a song recital at that institution 
and received warm praise from the press. 
Said the Daily Gazette: “Miss Edwards 
possesses a voice not powerful but beautiful 
and well modulated. Her program Tuesday 
night ranged from Rossi’s dramatic Ah! 
Rendi mi, from Mitrane, to the lilting Come 
to the Garden Love, by Salter, and the ver- 
satility of her range met the difficulties of 
every phase. Other numbers included in 
the program were Plaisir d'amour, by Mar- 
tini; L’heure Exquise, by Poldowski; Tes 
Yeux, by Rabey; Tschaikowsky’s None but 
the Lonely Heart; The Monotone, by Cor- 
nelius; The Wanderer’s Night Song, by 
Liszt; Tonight, by Salyer, and the Bird of 
the Wilderness, by Horsman. In the Mono- 
tone, by Cornelius, an exacting number in 
its delicate shadings, Miss Edwards displayed 
a remarkable power of expression and inter- 
pretation.” 

The month of December Miss Edwards 
was soloist for The Kiwanis Club, The 
Lions Club, The Twentieth Century Club 
of Emporia, Kans., and for the Saturday 
Afternoon Club of Wichita, Kans. Her 
pupil, Dorothy Gartner, won the City of 
Cleveland audition of the Atwater Kent 
National Radio Audition 1930. Miss 
Edwards has attended the Yeatman Griffith 
master classes in New York City for the 
past two summers. 

Anna Lucy Smiley, soprano and private 
teacher of Peoria, Ill, has been winning 
success in concerts and recitals, and has been 
soloist for many clubs and radio concerts in 
that part of the country. Mrs. Smiley is 
having a very active season in teaching, and 
her pupil, Elizabeth Randall, won the State 
of Illinois audition of the Atwater Kent 
National Radio Auditions of 1930. Mrs. 
Smiley attended the Yeatman_ Griffith 
summer vocal master classes held in New 
York City. 

Maude DeVoe, soprano, has been engaged 
as voice teacher of the Wisconsin School of 
Music, Madison, Wis. Miss DeVoe is also 
fulfilling many engagements in concert, 
oratorio and radio and is engaged as soprano 
soloist with the Civic Chorus giving the 
oratorio The Creation and Judas Maccabeus 
under the direction of Dr. Prayer, conductor 
of the Bach Chorus in Chicago. Miss DeVoe 
was formerly of Stamford, Conn., and 
studied in the Yeatman Griffith Studio in 
New York City. 


Admirer Sianinds Addition to 
Johnson Program 


Edward Johnson, tenor, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who recently scored 
a personal triumph in the title role of 
Taylor’s new opera Peter Ibbetson, had an 
amusing experience at his recital in Los 
Angeles last December. During the course 
of Mr. Johnson’s program, a young man in 
the gallery became so carried away by 
enthusiasm for the artist’s singing that he 
cupped his hands and shouted, “I want to 
hear Pagliacci!” 

There was a moment of shocked silence 
at this breach of concert etiquette, then the 
audience laughed, and applauded their ap- 
proval. Encouraged, the young gentleman 
reiterated loudly: “What about Pagliacci?” 
To still the disturbance Mr. Johnson laugh- 
ingly called back: “Wait till I finish my 
English group and then I'll sing it.” True 
to his word, the tenor sang the Pagliacci 
aria at the promised time, and, above the 
storm of hand clapping, Mr. Johnson heard 
his admirer’s voice once more: “Thank you!” 
At the close of his programmed list, the 
audience demanded so many encores that 
finally, as a gentle hint that the hour was 
growing late, Mr. Johnson sang the negro 
melody, Run Along Home. 


Schofield Studio Notes 

Fdgar Schofield, baritone and teacher, re- 
ports an exceedingly busy season for himself 
and his pupils. Palmer Laughlin is directing 
the choir at Ocean Parkway M. E. Church, 
Brooklyn, and is baritone soloist there, sub- 
stituting for Allen Hinckley now on tour 
with the German Opera Company. Edgar 
H. Frey, tenor soloist at the same church, 
has been heard over Station WEVD. 

Zillah Buell recently sang in an entertain- 
ment at the Fort Washington Collegiate 
Church, New York, and Emelie Gregoire 
was guest soloist on the monthly program 
of the St. Cecilia (Staten Island) of which 
Mr. Schofield is musical director. This ap- 
pearance was in the nature of a debut for 
Miss Gregoire, and she was given an en- 
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thusiastic reception. Eugene Marvey and 
Betty Gladstone, who hold scholarships in 
the Little Theater Opera School, recently 
sang in Yonkers, N. Y. 

Schofield pupils appearing over Station 
WEVD include a trio made up of Miss 
Gregoire, Adele Breaux and Ruth Lake. 
Each young artist was also heard as a soloist. 
The Western Quartet were heard on Lin- 
coln’s Birthday over the, same station, and 
also over Station WOR on the Western 
Electric program. John Deacon, who re- 
cently appeared over WEVD, is the tenor 
soloist at Temple Israel, Far Rockaway, 
L. I. He was heard all one season over the 
air on the Roxy hour. — 


Sidney Rayner’s ‘Enthusiastic 
Reception in Paris 


The return of Sidney Rayner to the Opera 
Comique after his American tour was the 
occasion for a warm demonstration on the 
part of the habitually cold and indifferent 
Parisian public. Rayner has returned from 
the United States a better artist in every 
way ; he now has a convincing stage presence, 
his singing is authoritative and his acting is 
more finished. 

In the role of Cavaradossi in La Tosca 
the tenor won his audience from the moment 
he appeared on the stage, and his first aria 
was received with an outburst of loud 
enthusiasm and repeated cries of “encore.” 
Tosca was excellently presented by Marise 
Beaujon, a fine actress and singer. Roger 
Bourdin, whose impersonation of \Pelleas in 
Debussy’s opera took him last season to 
Covent Garden, presented an interesting and 
fascinating villain in Scarpia. With these 
three excellent artists and with Gustave 
Cloez conducting, the performance roused 
much applause, reaching a climax when 
Rayner had to repeat his aria in the last act. 

Parisians are often said to be indifferent 
to their artists, but when they are profoundly 
impressed their worship is genuinely demon- 
strative. Such was the case with Sidney 
Rayner that evening. So genuine was his 
success that he was asked on the following 
day to prepare half a dozen new roles, the 
first of which will be that of Des Grieux in 
Manon. N. de B. 


Gallo’s Film, Pagliacci, Opens 


Fortune Gallo’s production of Leoncaval- 
lo’s Pagliacci was chosen to inaugurate the 
new policy for motion pictures beginning 
February 20 at Leo Brecher’s recently ac- 
quired Central Park Theater (formerly the 
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Jolson Theater). This opera lends itself 
admirably to screen requirements and always 
has enjoyed much popularity. It is said that 
Mr. Gallo has adhered strictly to the original 
and was careful to avoid making it a Holly- 
wood version. Those who were privileged 
to review the film say that the recordings 
and orchestral effects are produced in a 
superior manner. The recordings were done 
by the Western Electric System, and Joe 
Coffman directed. Audio-Cinema, Inc., in 
association with Mr. Gallo, as the producer. 
A review of the film will appear in the issue 
of February 28. 


Hitzi Koyke to Make Philadelphia 
Debut 


An interesting feature of the presentation 
of Madame Butterfly by the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, February 26, is the 
appearance in the title role of Hitzi Koyke, 
Japanese soprano. Besides her vocal and 
histrionic gifts, this artist is a painter of 
recognized ability who has exhibited her 
work, both oil and water color, in Japan, 
Europe and the United States. She designed 
herself all the costumes which she wears as 
Cio-Cio-San. Miss Koyke is also a talented 
instrumentalist. She has received the degree 
of Bachelor of Science at Columbia Univer- 
sity and speaks Japanese, Chinese, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish and English. Miss 
Koyke’s operatic and concert experience has 
all been in the United States. Cities in 
which she has appeared include New York, 
Detroit, Boston and Cincinnati. 


San Francisco Enjoys Althouse 


On his recent tour to the Pacific Coast, 
Paul Althouse received excellent press com- 
ments everywhere. Redfern Mason in the 
San Francisco Examiner, for instance, spoke 
of his “refined masculinity.” Marjory Fisher 
in the News said: “Paul Althouse gave us 
more than a glimpse of that beautiful voice 
which has won for him an outstanding place 
among American tenors,” and the comment 
of Alfred Metzger in the Chronicle was that 
“he sang with a fine robust tenor voice and 
with exceptional vitality and spirit.” 


Phoebe Hall to ‘Make Debut 


Phoebe Hall, pianist, pupil of Frank La 
Forge and Ernesto Berumen, will make her 
New York debut at Steinway Hall on Feb- 
ruary 24. Miss Hall will play works by 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, Debussy, 
Rachmaninoff and Scriabine. 

















BONELLI 


Leading Baritone 
Chicago Civic Opera Co. 





“His style is as admirable as his 
musicianship, and his musician- 
ship equals his vocal endow- 
ment, which is not exceeded by 
anybody nowadays.” 

—Detroit News, 1930 
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Bonelli Concert 
Triumphant Event 


BY MADGE TALMADGE 

Bénelli, the great American. 
baritone, triumphantly sang to| 
an American concert audience 
Monday night, at the Plymouth 
church. 

His. selections tho sung in 
foreign languages were warmly 
colored with American sentiment 
and -* : aed of lyrical intui- 
tion. the vitality of his 

e.* ity singit directly to the 
musical intelligence of we own 
People that made the evening as 
enjoya it will be memorable 
among the stellar events of the 
season. 

It is further an event to hear 
a young singer who has already | 
attained the elevations of grand 
opera acclaim who still has 
higher heights to ascend in his 
assured upward vocal progress. 
Bonelli_will sing to us again— 

ch time more per- 


g- He will return 


and over in con- 














€ he tre- 


Cc 
mendous s 
& smoothness and effortless out- 


pouring of assured rounde ptiens aie rounded, 


cert 

~~ His voice ts of dynamic power 

and 0 ic ar. uality. He 
itrumen' 


anelodious s interpreta- 
flon of the Handel hymn, “Dank 
sei dir, Herr,” could not have 
been given with more impressive 
eloquence. It was the unhurried, 
solemn chant of @ Druid 
chieftian. In similar dramatic 
style was his dramatic utterance 
of the aria from Giordano’s opera 
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By HERMAN DEVRIES 


GLADE IN VOCAL TRIUMPH 


Our first duty is to join the audience in 
tribute to Coe Glade. Her Mignon was 
a vocal triumph, singing that conquered 
every hearer. It was incontestably one of 
the finest exhibitions of sheer vocal ar- 
tistry we have witnessed in the theater 
this season. The Mignon role is one of 
heroic difficuity. It requires the range of 
a soprano, the lyric sweetness of a tender 
mezzo, and the dramatic power of a near- 
Wagnerian contralto—all these accom- 
plishments and attributes are contained in 
the amazing resources of the Coe Glade 
voice, 

She arrested the continuity of the per- 
formance at three different times, after 
the Connais-Tu Le Pays, the Styrienne, 
and the “big” air du Lac, with its mag- 
nificent high B flats and high C. Her 
pronunciation of French showed careful 
study and we could understand and ap- 
prove it. 





Chicago Eve. Post 





By KARLETON HACKETT 


Miss Coe Glade made a distinct hit. 

Miss Glade has the voice. She poured 
it forth with power and in great variety 
of shading. There were awkward phrases, 
but her voice was so fresh and with such 
natural warmth and beauty that she car- 
ried it through to a real personal success. 








COE GLADE STOPS OPERA 
WITH TRIUMPHS OF VOICE 


—Chicago American—Herman Devries (Jan. 14, 1931) 





Chicago Herald and Examiner 








SINGER EMERGES 
FROM OPERA WITH 
PUBLIC'S PLAUDITS 


By GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


COE GLADE, if Chicago opera pa- 
trons have their way, is to have her name 
definitely listed with the stars of the lyric 
stage. Also she is going to make Am- 
broise Thomas’ “Mignon” as popular | 
with this generation of music lovers as it | 
ee twenty years ago, in the reign of | 
Geraldine Farrar. 

That pleasant romance was added to| 
the repertoire of the Civic Opera last | 
night. Miss Glade emerged from the per- 
formance with all the honors that the | 
public could bestow in one evening. Ever 

| 





since her debut with the resident com- 
pany, four years ago, she has been liked. 
She has everything that the public be- 
lieves an opera star should possess. She 
is young, slim, beautiful, and has a gor- 
geous natural voice of surprising power. 
She has temperament, as they say in 
Europe, meaning personality, magnetism, 
talent and the gift to address her muiti- 
tude. She has made constant and con- |} 
sistent progress in her art. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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GLADE AND SCHIPA WIN 
OVATION IN CHARMING 
REVIVAL OF “MIGNON” 


By CLAUDIA CASSIDY 





Last night, a new stat blazed at the 
opera, and the experience was definitely 
electrifying, for when a youngster like 
Coe Glade can hold her own with Tito 
Schipa, sparks fly. 

For this Coe Glade is a beautiful young 
girl with a glorious voice, and “Mignon” 
gives her a role of gamine charm and a 
score cannily designed to display the 
luscious mezzo quality and the soaring, 
flashing brilliance of a genuinely amaz- 
ing voice. 

And loveliness there was, to spare. 
Miss Glade sang the favorite “Knowest 
Thou the Land” with poignant beauty, 
and she turned the trick of the make-up 
scene with captivating ease. Nor did it 
detract from her popularity with a de- 
lighted audience that she is slim and 
often childishly gauche, with dark masses 
of hair framing hauntingly expressive 
eyes. It was a lucky season for the Civic 
Opera when Coe Glade and Hilda Burke 
were captured by the scouts. 

For a glimpse of the “Mignon” cast 
shows beyond question that Miss Glade’s 
success was not merely a matter of the 
best apple in a dubious barrel. She had 
competition and gloried in the conflict. 








Coe Glade is Truly 


as Great in Concert as in Opera 





Booked for Over Forty 
Concerts this Season 





““Miss Glade Emerged from the Performance with all 
the Honors that the Public could bestow in one 
Evening.” 


Chicago Herald and Examiner 


By GLENN DILLARD GUNN 
January 14, 1931 


Coe Glade Scores Lyric Triumph in “Mignon” 





Chicago Daily News 


January 14, 1931 
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REVIVE “MIGNON” 
WITH GLADE AND | 
SCHIPA AS STARS 


Performers Win Ovation in 
Last of Civic Opera 
Novelties 


By EUGENE STINSON 


The success won by him and Miss| 
Glade after the first scene of the second | 
act required so many curtain calls that a} 
triumph of quick scene-shifting w as | 
forced to fail of its deserved emphasis. | 

Miss Glade had some short effective | 
moments in the title role, and she never 
descended below the level of genuine | 
talent. 





Chicago Daily Tribune 


January 14, 1931 
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By HAZEL MOORE 


; . the glory of voice and person of | 
Coe Glade. So perfectly does she fit the | 


role of Mignon that she recreates it. j 
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The Vindication of the Harp—Music’s Ugly Duckling 


An Authorized Interview With Carlos 


From the creaky old-fashioned buggy 
drawn by its ambling and meditative nag, 
to the streaming lines and lightning speed 
of our modern autos, is a far cry; but it is 
no further than the harp of, say, the early 
Nineteenth Century, and the same instrument 
today. Fighting its way through a fog of 
incompetence, ignorance and misunderstand- 
ing, the harp emerges, in our times, as a 
musical medium whose limitless depths are 
yet to be sounded, and whose uttermost 
boundaries have yet to be reached. 

But the journey has been a long one. By 
way of the sinuous and rococo mazes of the 
Eighteen Hundreds, when this instrument 
served as a pretty piece of drawing-room 
furniture, filling the atmosphere with a 
flattering implication that its owners were 
“artistic” ; through a languishing and roman 
tic haze filled with rosebuds, moonlight and 
fat cupids, with the marriageable daughter 
taking harp lessons in order to display the 
dimples in her elbows; through a fog of 
feeble technical resources, false conceptions 
and impressive ignorance, this noblest of 
instruments has at last attained to the dignity 
which is its heritage by right. 

One might call this process “unsenti- 
mentalizing” the harp; and it called for a 
stringent revision of everything pertaining 
to the instrument—its technic, its literature 
and the prevailing conception of its possi 
bilities on the part of musicians, critics anc 
the public. 

The harp might be calied, in a sense, the 
essentially modern prophet of the music of 
our day. Our ears, glutted with every con- 
ceivable orchestral combination and color, 
demand the most vivid sensations to jolt them 
from their aesthetic apathy, so to speak; and 
the harp, with its palette in which glow 
thirty-seven from the fiercest and 
most strident to the tenderest and most 
nebulous, is capable of awakening the listener 
from his satiety into profound surprise and 
interest. The possibilities of almost every 
other instrument have been exploited to the 
uttermost, long ago, particularly the piano, 
and the strings; but the harp is still 
undiscovered country, and the charm of the 
unexpected and the unknown waits around 
every corner, just out of sight. The awaken 
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ing of this Sleeping Beauty among instru- 
ments has been delayed to within the last 
fiiteen years—as recently as that. 

At the beginning of the Nineteenth Cen- 
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tury, the harp was the poor impotent crea- 
ture previously described; its extreme limit 
of execution was compositions with four 
sharps or three flats, its volume was in- 
adequate, its powers uncertain because neg- 
lected. It had no literature, no technic; it 
had no competent artists to speak in its 
behalf, and no teachers to find and impart 
its secrets. In 1811 this bankrupt among 
instruments—or rather, this “femme incom- 
prise’—was taken in hand by Sebastian 
rard, the head of the celebrated French 
piano firm. This first benefactor of the harp 
invented the double action pedal, by which 
one was enabled to play the harp in all keys; 
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furthermore, by his process every string was 
susceptible to two additional modulations. 
At the same time, Erard improved the tone 
of the instrument by building it in a larger 
size, and by infinitely better construction. 
This version of the harp was good in point 
of balance, but its carrying power was small 

-not nearly adequate for a large auditorium. 
Now the construction of the instrument was 
materially improved, but in every other re- 
spect its condition was still lamentable. The 
great composers of that day never composed 
harp music, partly because of the contempt in 
which the instrument was held, partly be- 
cause one must be profoundly cognizant of 
its technic, and this knowledge had not yet 
been collected and formulated. Therefore 
the few musicians who dabbled feebly with 
the harp, and charitably called themeselves 
harpists, were obliged to include composition 
within the bounds of their versatility ; in this 
way a particularly vile collection of harp 
music came into existence, and for many 
years was all the performer or student had 
to feed on. 

Now came an extended pause in the de- 
velopment of the instrument until in 1887 
Mr. Durkee, superintendant of the American 
firm of Lyon & Healy, at Chicago, began 
to draw plans for a model of the harp. In 
this project, which for a long time had been 
one of his dearest dreams, he had the interest 
and encouragement of Mr. Healy, himself 
a lover of this instrument. In 1889 the first 
Lyon & Healy harp was built. Based on 
a principle which had as its foundation a 
desire to augment the rather inadequate 
volume of the harps of that day, this model 
was constructed with a very much shorter 
neck—the uppermost and shortest end of 
the instrument—which did indeed produce 
an increase of sound. This success, however, 
was attained at the expense of tone-quality, 
which became thick and ugly. In 1894 the 
same company undertook a series of experi- 
ments with the extended sounding board, and 
the process of evolution continued as re- 
cently as 1912-13, when the harp in its 
present form was at last achieved. The in- 
strument of that date was substantially as 
we know it now—practically a reproduction 
of the French harp on an enlarged scale. 
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The first glimmerings as to the true possi- 
bilities of the instrument dawned in the mind 
of Richard Wagner, whose demands on or- 
chestra harpists, as evidenced by the “Magic 
Fire-music” score, for instance, spread 
consternation among the players of that day. 
Wagner had an insight, a vision, as it were, 
into the soul of the harp; but the small and 
meagre instrument of his day could not carry 
the burden of his conception, so that the 
vision could not be brought to its complete 
fulfillment. It was Claude Debussy who was 
to evidence a sort of astounding intuitive- 
ness, so to speak, as to the innermost nature, 
the really deep- lying and hitherto hidden re- 
sources of the harp; one might say that 
Wagner defined the physiology, and Debussy 
the psychology, of the instrument. But a 
psychology that mirrors the soul of one 
generation is not always applicable to the 
emotional reactions of the succeeding ones; 
no art, no art-medium, can be said to ap- 
proach the completion of its development 
unless it keeps its place in the procession of 
the years, and speaks accurately of the life 
which surrounds it. 

In point of range, of power, of astonishing 
color-play, in flexibility and technical re- 
sponsiveness, it is perhaps not too much to 
say that the harp is the peer of any solo 
instrument that we have. The prevailing 
misconception concerning its powers is 
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wholly due to the incompetence of the old- 
fashioned harpist, and the ignorance of ill- 
informed critics and public. Mark Twain 
has spoken of the prosperous growth which 
a good, lusty, flourishing lie can attain; and 
it is a thousand times more difficult to root 
out one of these mental parasites, once it 
has taken a good grip on the conception of 
its victim, than to inculcate new ideas—to 
which mankind has always offered a notably 
tough resistance. 

What, first, are the mechanical resources 
of the harp which render it an adequate 
medium of expression for the most exacting 
music or musician? First, its range of over 
six and one-half octaves, approximately the 
gamut of the piano keyboard ; next, its un- 
equalled variation of tone-color and effects 
comprising, as has been said, thirty-seven ; 
next, its ability to reach the remotest seats 
of the biggest hall, in spite of the apparent 
delicacy and tenuousness of its sound. 
rather unique reason supplies the explanation 
for the harp’s astonishing carrying power. 
The sounding-box of the piano, for example, 
is the case in which the piano’s mechanism 
is enclosed; but the sounding box of the 
harp is the ceiling of the room or hall in 
which it is played, and the higher this sound- 
ing-box is, the more the tone of the instru- 
ment is magnified, with a corresponding 
increase in clarity, brilliance and penetrating 
quality. The bigger the hall is, the more 
advantageously does the harp sound. There 
is a most charming story about the traditions 
of harp-playing among the Chinese—that it 
is considered unfair to this beautiful instru- 
ment to play it within the confining walls of 
a house. Play it only outdoors, says the 
ancient tradition, that the crystal tone may 
not be ignobly hampered by man-made ob- 
structions, but may go up and up, like birds 
set free. 

In the past fifteen years or so, concentrated 
attention to the harp from every possible 
angle—technic, tone, and literature—has up- 
rooted not only a feeble and mistaken peda- 
gogy, but has begun to erase from the public 
mind some of the vitiating languors and 
injustices with which it formerly draped the 
instrument. As a lady said, very wittily, 

3efore I heard this modern literature and 
new method of performance, I thought there 
were only two schools of harp literature,— 
the spaghetti and the toilet-water schools.” 
This spaghetti and toilet-water idea, by the 
way, is only a hangover from the abortive 
compositions of the early Eighteen Hundreds 
—the “Sparkling Dewdrops, ” “Heart Yearn- 
ings,” “Love’s Lament,” and similar confec- 
tions, whose neurasthenic labels gave evi- 
dence of a state of mind that would pro- 
foundly interest a modern psycho-analytical 
clinic. 

At present, there are over four thousand 
harpists in the United States, of whom a 
greater proportion than ever are attaining 
positions as serious musicians. Such artists 
are gradually obliterating the old-time per- 
former, with his complete lack of good tone, 
technic or musicianship. In astonishing 
number, conservatories of repute have estab- 
lished, during the last decade, harp depart- 
ments—a step which they wisely delayed 
until the harp had proven its value as a 
serious instrument, and, more important, 
until such a thing as adequate instructors 
were available. 

And in step with these achievements, a 
contemporary school of harp literature has 
developed—a literature created with the de- 
mands and resources of this particular instru- 
ment in mind, and no other—music written 
for the harp and of the harp, and which 
could not possibly have been evolved for any 
other medium. This constitutes, as it were, 
a complete Declaration of Independence for 
the harp, a complete liberation from the 
humiliating necessity of having to subsist 
on those dregs of composition—transcriptions 
filched from the literature of other instru- 
ments, shreds and remnants of piano music 
which could be twisted to serve the fingers 
of the harpist. Imagine the pianist having 
to resort, as his sole material for study and 
performance, to compositions originally de- 
signed for the organ; or the ’cellist humbly 
pursuing his development on such scrapings 
of violin music as utilitzed the lower regis- 
ters! Yet this is literally what the harp has 
been subsisting on for practically its whole 
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existence. It is a tribute to the fundamental 
vigor of the instrument that such a rachitic 
diet did not sweep it out of existence alto- 
gether. 

The harp is almost the only instrument, 
except the flute, that has accompanied man- 
kind on its march for thousands of years. 
It has been most aptly said that “the harp 
of the Greeks, Jews, Egyptians and Irish 
bears as much relation to the harp of 1930 
as an ox to an aeroplane.” But the sound 
of the harp, whether in its primitive or ad- 
vanced states, rings through the literature 
of the world, from the very dawn of civiliza- 
tion. The weeping Jews hung their harps 
by the waters of Babylon; in the cool of 
the evening came the conquering generals to 
listen curiously to the native songs of the 
captive Israelites. The sound of the harp 
soothed Salammbo as she paced the terraces 
of ancient Carthage; the new temple of 
Solomon resounded fiercely to the smiting of 
a thousand harps. Cleopatra essayed harp- 
lessons, first encouraging her teacher with 
the promise that for every wrong note she 
struck, he should be beaten; and if she 
struck too many to count, he should be 
thrown to the crocodiles. This instrument 
has passed, unprotesting, through the hands 
of amateurs, from Nero up to present-day 
performers, for two thousand years; one re- 
members Thackeray’s gibe — “If your 
daughter has pretty arms, let her learn to 
play the harp—no other instrument displays 
them to such good advantage.” 

Of course, the paramount issue in the 
harp’s growth is the development of its in- 
ternal resources; but, as manufacturers of 
cosmetics and house-paint feelingly remind 
us, we must not neglect the surface. The 
appearance of this instrument has consist- 
ently reflected the rococo elements in which 
it was submerged, the gilding, the twisting 
and involved ornamentation reminiscent of a 
design of conventionalized caterpillars, and 
the adornment surmounting the column, 
which ranged anywhere from undraped and 
opulent ladies to chaste representations of 
angels, or perhaps likenesses of composers. 

To bring the harp’s outward appearance 
into line with modern influence. and to make 
it worthy of the literature of which it is 
the prophet, a new model has recently been 
born. This instrument had its existence only 
in our imaginations, for some time previ- 
ously; but now, with the artistry of the 
designer, Witold Gordon, and the energy of 
R. J. Keenley of Lyon & Healy. the vision 
has materialized and taken form in the harp 
of today. This new being—it really con- 
veys to you the same impression of keen 
intelligence as does the fine head of a hunt- 
ing-dog, or the lightning lines of a high- 
power motorboat—is constructed of lustrous 
wood, with a few darts of silver and bronze 
on its sounding-board. A geometric pro- 
gression, rising to a sort of climax, and fall- 
ing again, strengthens the impression of a 
logical and powerful structure; there is not 
one wasted gesture, one meaningless curve, 
in all its outline. Nor—thank Heaven !—does 
this instrument still rival the most resplend- 
ent of dental fillings in its appearance; in 
fact, there is no trace of gold in all its 
construction. 

Today, the harp, once so underestimated 
and neglected, has gathered about itself a 
band of lovers and champions (and their 
number is constantly increasing) who are 
dedicated to the deeper study, and more 
complete expression, of the resources of this 
instrument. Such composers as_ Ravel, 
Stravinsky, Caplet, Varése, Loeffler, Ernest 
Bloch, Honegger, aided by the musical com- 
prehension of the leading orchestral con- 
ductors — Toscanini, Stokowski, Kousse- 
vitzky, Damrosch, Arbos, Ganz, Gabrilo- 
witsch. Rodzinski, Shavitch, Sokoloff, 
Schelling, Bodanzky, Stock, Goossens, 
Reiner—are bringing the harp more rapidly 
and more completely to its hearing. 

There has been a great deal of lament con- 
cerning the absence of the melodic element 
in our schools of modern composition; but 
the resources of the harp, the beauty that is 
evoked if one only touches it with the least 
understanding, actually forces some degree 
of symmetry and comeliness upon a composi- 
tion. Music that passes through this parti- 
cular medium of transmission undergoes a 
sort of enchantment, so to speak, which 
glows and lives, at least during the period 
of actual performance; and eventually an 
entirely adequate and enduring literature 
must be born, compelled into life by the 
demands of the instrument itself. 

The decline of melody may be regarded, 
by some, as the death of music; but to those 
who have deeply studied its crystal heights 
and shimmering depths, the harp can only 
appear as the Resurrection. 


A Catalogue of Music Books 
Issued by Schirmer 
Schirmer has just published a catalogue of 
which the title is An Outline of the Principal 
Books on Music and Musicians (in English) 
for schools, colleges, conservatories and pri- 


vate or public libraries. This is an excel- 
lent catalogue and includes not only the 
books issued by Schirmer but those of other 
publishers as well. 
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The Oriana Quartet 


Outside drizzle, damp, slush and grim- 
faced visages; inside the Barbizon, four 
bright-faced young women in pastel colored 
gowns, singing as if they much preferred 
this to anything on earth. Mary Aitken and 
Margaret Shipman, sopranos, Marion Cox 
and Louise Temple, altos, make up this 
charming quartet, who sang fourteen songs 
in three languages from memory. They 
began with Bach, Brahms and Gounod, in 
which perfect enunciation and ensemble pre- 
vailed; then came three French and two 
English airs, leading off with Stuart Ross’s 
(the accompanist) effective arrangement of 
xn Polish folksong. Les Berceaux had taste- 
ful, quiet humming accompaniment in the 
ensemble, La Boiteuse was marked by a 
lively, humorous figure in the accompani- 
ment, this character being well emphasized 
by the singers. A beautiful ensemble was 
the Old Londonderry Air, in which Mar- 
garet Sherman and Marion Cox sang ex- 
pressive solo-portions. Delightful oneness 
of enunciation, appropriate facial and musi- 
cal expression characterized the singing of 
the Oriana Quartet, several recalls following 
each set of songs. Five American com- 
posers’ songs concluded the program, these 
being Strickland, 3ranscombe, Cadman, 
Gaul and Shelley, after which tea was 


served. This gave cpportunity to congratu- 
late all concerned, Mr. Ross, arranger of 
five of the best numbers, and expert accom- 
panist, getting his due share. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
On the afternoon of February 8, Molinari 
led the Philharmonic- Symphony in a repeti- 
tion of Saturday evening’s program. <A 
capacity house applauded conductor and or- 
chestra. 
Mary Wigman 
A sold out house, with several hundreds 
being turned away, attended Mary Wig- 
man’s dance recital at the Chanin Theater 
on Sunday evening. The program was 
practically the same as her previous one, 
with the addition of Drehtanz. Enthusiasm 
reigned supreme as it always does with this 
very remarkable artist, who will soon leave 
these shores, but who will return next season 
for more than a hundred dates. 


Roxy’s Gang 

A large audience was delightfully enter- 
tained at the Mecca Temple on Sunday 
afternoon by Roxy and his Gang, who start 
on a tour of some of the principal cities. 
There were numbers by an orchestra of 
seventy, a mixed chorus, and the list of 
principals was headed by none other than 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, who brought down 
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the house with several songs. Celia Branz, 
Beatrice Belkin, Harold von Duzee, Frank 
Moulan and Patricia Bowman, the dancer, 
also contributed successfully to a program, 
the proceeds of which went to the Crippled 
Children in the Shriners’ Hospitals. 

A piece de resistence was the conducting 
of Roxy himself. Everyone had a good 
time, including some of the blasé gentlemen 
of the press! 


Roxy Symphony 

A large audience heard the fifth “Dollar” 
concert at the Roxy Theater on Sunday 
morning, the program being an All-Wagner 
one, including the following excerpts: pre- 
ludes to Die Meistersinger and acts one and 
three of Lohengrin; Wotan’s Farewell, the 
Fire Music and the Valkyries’ Ride from 
Die Walkure, the prelude and finale from 
Tristan and Isolde, in addition to the over- 
ture to Tannhauser. 

Next Sunday’s program will bring Father 
Finn’s Paulist Choristers and Henry Had- 
ley and Ernest Schelling as guest conductors. 


Andres Segovia 

Andres Segovia gave the last recital of 
his season at Town Hall on Sunday after- 
noon before a crowded house. His program 
included several seventeenth and eighteenth 
century works, a suite by Bach originally 
written for the lute, three pieces dedicated 
to Mr. Segovia, and some of the familiar 
moderns. Even at this late date it is difficult 
to refrain from expressing amazement at 
the performances of this artist. The mere 
fact that he is able, with such an instru- 
ment as the guitar, to arouse the enthusiasm 
of a great audience is in itself surprising. 
Still more so is what he is able to accomplish 
by way of tonal beauty and musical inter- 
pretation and expression within the limita- 
tions of the six strings of his instrument. 
The music he plays never appears to have 
lost anything by transcription, and the com- 
positions written for and dedicated to him 
by contemporary composers have the same 
wealth of expressive modern harmony that 
one would expect them to have were they 
written for piano or orchestra. 

The compositions dedicated to Segovia 
that were played on this occasion were: Suite 
Castellana (Torroba); Prelude, Theme, 
Variations and Fugue first per- 
formance) ; and Fantasia (Turina). Among 
the modern pieces were also the Tonadilla by 
Granados and the Torre Bermeja by Al- 
beniz. 

It is not Segovia’s technical fleetness that 
seems most surprising, but the fact that he 
can so arrange his fingers as to produce the 
amazing variety of harmonies that are to be 
found in this music; and perhaps even more 
impressive is the fact that he is able to play 
counterpoints and fugues with such clarity. 
One quickly, however, passes beyond the 
stage of astonishment and arrives at that of 
complete enjoyment of the music offered. 
Segovia’s interpretations are filled with gen- 
tle emotion and are thoroughly musicianly. 
That the audience was deeply moved was 
made evident by the spontaneity of the ap- 
plause. There were numerous encores. 


New York Chamber Music 
Society 

Despite bad weather the usual large 
throng attended the fourth Sunday Evening 
Salon of the New York Chamber Music 
Society, Marcel Grandjany, harpist, being 
featured as the assisting artist. Joseph 
Jongen’s Concert a Cinq, op. 71 (manu- 
script) was the medium through which his 
virtuosity shone, the flute, violin, viola and 
cello completing the ensemble. This im- 
portant work by the Belgian composer, is 
extremely modern in its curious harmonies, 
yet contains perfectly rounded melody bits 
and logical periods; the second movement 
has an Oriental section in B minor, and a 
waltz-like close. Throughout, the harp 
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plays a prominent part, standing out in its 
characteristics of tonal quality at all times. 
Hearty applause followed the performance. 
Eleven instruments were associated in Wolf- 
Ferrari's Kammersymphonie in B flat major, 
op. 8, including the string quintet, wood 
instruments, horn and piano, the music 
singing its way through four movements 
containing many original, but not artificial 
effects. Murmurs of pleasure followed each 
movement, the triumphant close being fol- 
lowed by spontaneous applause. 

Beethoven’s quintet for piano, woodwind 
and horn, op. 16, was the remaining number 
of a_ varied, interesting program, Miss 
Beebe’s piano playing covering all details 
of rhythm and musicianship. 

The April 8 concert will have Edward 
O’Brien, tenor, as assisting artist. 


FEBRUARY 9 
Yehudi Menuhin 


That fourteen year old grand master of 
the violin, Yehudi Menuhin, delighted and 
astounded a vast audience at Carnegie Hall, 
in the evening. The oftener one hears this 
phenomenal child the more incomprehensible 
seem his powers. In Bach’s E major partita 
and Brahms’ G major sonata the boy dis- 
played the depth and serious musical pur- 
pose of a Joachim or an Ysaye. His ex- 
quisite tone, his immaculate technic, his 
beautiful phrasing stamp him as one of the 
greatest violin masters before the public 
today. Under his magic fingers the hack- 
neyed (and all too often badly played) 
Mendelssohn Concerto was entirely re- 
juvenated, and if it ever was played better 
this reviewer, who has heard it played by 
all the world’s great violinists as far back 
as Sarasate, was not there to hear it. 
Shorter numbers, all given with incredible 
perfection, were Auer’s transcription of Bee- 
thoven’s Turkish March, a Negro Spiritual 
arranged by Kreisler, a Debussy-Hartmann 
number and Novacek’s Perpetuum Mobile, 
after which concluding number storms of 
applause brought many encores. Menuhin 
was ably accompanied by Hubert Giesen, 
who should study the unaffected, reposeful 
demeanor of his great young partner and rid 
himself of his disturbing mannerisms on the 
concert stage. 


London String Quartet 


The inclement weather did not prevent 
Town Hall from being filled for the concert 
of the London String Quartet. To be sure, 
their program represented a well-diversified 
choice of pieces, with no music of the mod- 
ern school to frighten the timid away. Open- 
ing with Beethoven’s early quartet, opus 18, 
No. 3, the Londoners played it with that eu- 
phony and balance and that precision of at- 
tack and release which have always char- 
acterized their performances. Brahms’ quar- 
tet, opus 51, no. 1, received an interpretation 
glowing with quiet beauty, rhythmic vitality 
and power. For a final number this admira- 
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“A thoroughly trained and able organist, in command of the technical and 
interpretative resources of his instrument.” 
New York Herald Tribune. 


“The finest organ playing yet heard in Philadelphia.” 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“A growing giant among concert organists.” 
The Diapason. 


























ALEXANDER McCURDY, Jr. 


Organist 


Alexander McCurdy, Jr., organist and choirmaster of the Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
and Conductor of the Trenton Choral Art Society, holds a distinguished place among concert organists. 
His public appearances include concerts in Convention Auditorium, San Francisco; Municipal Audi- 
torium, Portland, Maine; Horace Bushnell Auditorium, Hartford, Connecticut; Wanamaker Audi- 
torium and Town Hall, New York City; Irvine Auditorium, University of Pennsylvania; St. Thomas’ 
Church and the Church of the Holy Communion, New York City; Wanamaker Auditorium, Philadel- 
phia. Mr. McCurdy was a pupil of the late Mr. Lynnwood Farnam, and is a graduate of The Curtis 
Institute of Music. 








Recent special engagements of Mr. McCurdy have been at Grace Lutheran Church, Stroudsburg, Pa., 
Feb. 12; St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, York, Pa., Feb. 24; Covenant Presbyterian Church, Harrisburg, 
Pa., Jan. 30. He will give four recitals of modern and classical music on Saturday evenings in March 
at Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia; and will conduct the Trenton Choral Art Society in a 
performance of Mozart's Requiem on March 30. 
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RupoLe LAUBENTHAL MucH More THAN Mere TENOR 


A Man of Letters, Devotee of Absolute Music, Connoisseur of Painting and Deep Student of Wagner Psychology 


A recent visitor at the offices of the fore many minutes had passed it became LAUBENTHAL ON WAGNER 
MusicaL Covrrer was Rudolf Laubenthal, evident that the singer knows considerably On the subject of the Wagnerian music 
for the past eight years heroic Wagnerian more about them than his inquisitor, and dramas, Mr. Laubenthal expressed some 
tenor at the Metropolitan. Mr. Laubenthal that, as a skilled violinist, he has played interesting views, and incidentally, eluci- 
came for the purpose of being interviewed practically the entire chamber music liter- dated a moot point in Goetterdaemmerung. 
not because he wanted to be, but because ature. The conversation spread to sym- Much discussion pro and con has been ex- 
certain people on the staff of this paper phonic music, and again the tenor showed pended for years on the episode in which 
know what an exceptional personality he is, an exhaustive knowledge of the subject, Siegfried, under the influence of one of 
and prevailed on him to come in and say singing phrases from Brahms, Mozart, those mysterious Wagnerian drafts, dons his 
something that would prove interesting and Cesar Franck, Dvorak, Tschaikowsky and T arnhelm_ (Tarn Helmet), and in a con- 
instructive to the readers of the’MusicaL other symphonists. dition which nowadays would be described 
COURIER “My great love is absolute music,” said as aphasia, appears before Bruennhilde in 

Mr. Laubenthal. “It is my greatest relaxa- the guise of Gunther, for whom, in his irre- 
\ CuHamber Music Devoret tion after the seething passion and turmoil sponsible mental state, he wishes to “pro- 

Mr. aubenthal, radiating health, anima- of Wagner, Wagner, Wagner. I love to cure” the heroic Valkyrie. “In his direc- 
tion and optimism—looking for all the world bask in the grateful sunshine of a Haydn tions,” said Mr. Laubenthal, “Wagner 
like a Siegfried in actual life, came armed, or Mozart andante, or to lose myself in prescribed that Siegfried appear on the 
not. with a Lochinvarian “good broad- the stern grandeur of Brahms’ F minor bowlder in the Tarnhelm, and, to Bruenn- 
sword” or the “Nothung” sword of Nibe- piano quintet, the charm of Schumann’s  hilde, as Gunther, consequently all the 
jungen fame, but with a pocket edition of _ work in the same form and the healthful German stage managers had the hero ap- 
the scores of Beethoven's string quartets sobriety of Bach, Handel and Gluck. I pear in the helmet and the garments of 
Not cognizant of the musical profundity of have a collection of scores of standard Gunther. But that is wrong! By virtue 
this tenor and suspicious that this might musical works, and often, after a strenuous of the Tarnhelm, its possessor is enabled 
be a little piece of artful camouflage, the night as Siegfried, Siegmund, Tristan, to assume any form he desires, and in this 
writer, who, before attaining the exalted Lohengrin, Tannhauser, Walther or Erik, instance Siegfried represents himself to 
rank of member of the Musicat Courter I lie in bed and read them. 1 have the Bruennhilde as Gunther. But only to her! 
editorial staff, was a professional cellist and good fortune to be able to ‘hear’ music The audience must see him as ‘Siegfried, 
had had his chamber music training under from the printed page, and there is nothing and realize that he appears to the Valkyrie 
the “Quartet King,” Josef Joachim, at the I love to do more—not even to analyze as Gunther. He must be either Siegfried 
Royal Musical High School in Berlin, Ger- great paintings, an occupation in which I with the Tarnhelm or Gunther with the hel- 
many, put Mr. Laubenthal through a little have for many years been a confirmed met. The combination of the two is in- 
third degree on the Beethoven quartets. Be-  dilletante.” congruous. Mr. von Wymetal, Wagner 
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regisseur of the Metropolitan, is of the same 
opinion as I am, and, with his acquiescence 
I used to appear to the audience as Siegfried 
with the Tarnhelm on my head. For that 
I was much criticised, and eventually Mr. 
von Wymetal and I had to bow to critical 
opinion and I now appear in the dual ap- 
parition of Siegfried and Gunther. But it 
is not right.” 
Tue DirFICULTIES OF A WAGNER SINGER 
On the subject of Wagner singing in 
general, Mr. Laubenthal said, in effect. 
“For many years the critics have made 
comparisons between the singing of Wag- 
nerian exponents and that of the ‘Italian’ 
artists—usually to the detriment of the 
German school of vocalization. To me it 
seems remarkable that such comparisons 
should be made at all. The demands of 
Wagner’s music dramas on the vocal re- 
sources of a singer are tremendous. The 
constantly recurring dramatic emphases, the 
difficulties of intonation, interpretation, 
enunciation, the tax on the musical mem- 
ory, are very different matters from the 
easy-flowing melodic line, the singable in- 
tervals and the musical simplicity which are 
offered the singer in operas like Faust, 
Rigoletto, Aida, Boheme, etc. Those operas 
are positive tonics to the voice, while Wag- 
ner’s are always a severe tax. To project 
mellifluous vowel sounds through an Italian 
text is child’s play; but how different is 
it with the German of Richard Wagner! 
And especially in Germany, where the pub- 
lic understand German and make the most 
stringent demands on singers in the matter 
of diction. Here it does not matter so 
much, because the great majority of listeners 
do not understand the words anyway, and 
the required effect is produced by the com- 
pelling force of Wagner’s incomparable 
music. 
MunicH AND BAyrREUTH NEXT SUMMER 
Considerations: of time and space prevent 
the recital of much more of interest and 
importance that was forthcoming from the 
keen, analytical and experienced Wagner 
Held (Wagner hero). After a summer 
which will be divided between the Munich 
and Bayreuth Wagner festivals, Mr. Lauben- 
thal will return to the Metropolitan for 
at least two seasons more, and MusIcAL 
Courrier readers, and Wagner students, in 
particular, will have renewed opportunity 
of seeing and hearing the tangible results 
of the application of the extraordinary 
artistic intelligence which makes Rudolf 
Laubenthal one of the recognized authorities 
in his chosen Geld of endeavor. a, has 


Estelle Liebling Studio News 


Devera Nadworney, contralto, of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, sang the role 
of Carmen on January 20 at Bridgeport, 
Conn., the opera being given by the Bridge- 
port Oratorio Soc iety. Patricia O’Connell, 
soprano, of the Little Theatre Opera Com- 
pany, was the soloist on January 18 with 
the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra. Eliz 
Gergely has been engaged by the Shuberts 
as prima donna in the revival of the Stu- 
dent Prince. Melvena Passmore, coloratura 
soprano, is now engaged on a five-weeks’ 
tour which began January 12 with the New 
York Opera Company. 

Gertrude Wieder, contralto, is planning on 
giving another concert in Boston on March 
5. Sara Jane has been engaged by Schwab 
and Mandel for their new show, America’s 
Sweetheart. Mary Craig, soprano, was the 
soloist with the Guido Chorus in Buffalo on 
January 19. 

The following artists were engaged by 
Roxy for his current tour:—Beatrice 
Belkin, Marie Bowman, Patricia Bowman, 
Celia Branz, Allan Burt, William Cleary, 
Dorothy Githens, Ralph Jameson, Dorothy 
Miller, Viola Philo and Helen Sada. 

Dorothy Miller, soprano of the Roxy 
Theatre, was the soloist on the Public Ledger 
Sunday Concert Hour over Station WHAT 
in Philadelphia on January 4. Lois Hood, 
coloratura soprano, was one of the singers 
in the special quartet at the Roxy Theatre 
during the week of January 2. Berta Win- 
chell, soprano, sang for the Jewish Club 
on February 2 in the Park Royal Hotel. 
Paul Cadieux, tenor, was the soloist at the 
Minerva luncheon held at the Hotel McAlpin 
on January 26 


Strauss’ Adaptation of Mozart 
Opera to Be Produced in Vienna 
VieNNA.—Mozart’s opera Idomeneo has 
been adapted by Richard Strauss to a new 
version of the old and complicated libretto 
by Dr. Lothar Wallerstein. In the original 
all the men sang tenor, but Strauss has ar- 
ranged that only Idomeneo himself has a 
tenor voice. His alterations comprise about 
one-third of the whole opera, which will be 
produced at the Vienna State Opera the end 
of February. . 
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ble ensemble presented Smetana’s autobio- 
graphical quartet, Aus Meinem Leben, played 
in a manner effectively to reveal its wistful 
charm and poignant loveliness. The audience 
was keenly appreciative throughout the con- 
cert, recalling the musical gentlemen from 
London again and again. 


FEBRUARY 10 


Clara Rabinovitch 


Clara Rabinovitch gave her annual piano 
recital at Town Hall before a large audience 
which manifested much interest in the young 
artist. She played the Bach chromatic 
fantasie and fugue, the Schumann Phantasie- 
stiicke and the four ballads of Chopin. 

Miss Rabinovitch has attracted much in- 
terest since her unusually successful debut 
here some five years ago. Since then she has 
steadily developed into one of the most 
popular of the younger key-board artists. 
Finely equipped technically, Miss Rabino- 
vitch has a fleetness of fingers, good rhythm 
and a sound sense of musical values. The 
Bach was particularly .well played, clearly 
defined and phrased. In the Schumann one 
noted a beautiful tone and variety of color 
and the Chopin abounded in charm. A 
number of encores were necessitated by the 
persistent applause. 


Damrosch Tristan Lecture 


Starting his current series of “dramatic 
recitals” of Wagner operas, Walter Dam- 
rosch enlightened and entertained a large 
audience at Town Hall with a discussion of 
the first act of Tristan and Isolde, with tonal 
illustrations on the piano in the manner that 
distinguishes him as inimitable in this form 
of musical activity. Dr. Damrosch is one 
of the world’s leading Wagner exponents, 
and anything he has to say on the subject is 
of the greatest value. The second and third 
acts of Tristan were discussed and _ illus- 
trated at the second recital last Tuesday. 


Rosalie Du Prene 


On February 10, in the evening, Rosalie 
Du Prene, Russian soprano, appeared in 
recital at Chalif Hall, assisted by Julian 
Huarte’s Argentine Orchestra. Miss Du 
Prene revealed a pleasing, well schooled 
voice in several arias and songs by Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Rachmaninoff, 
Gretchaninoff, Ilgenfritz, Ponce and Gregh. 
Two tangos, a paso doble and a danzon 
were played by the orchestra. An apprecia- 
tive audience filled the hall. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who conducted the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at Carnegie Hall 
Tuesday evening before a capacity audience, 
included in his program Rachmaninoft’s Sec- 
ond Symphony, Aufklange, by Siegmund 
von Hausegger, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Spanish Caprice. The forceful ‘and dramatic 
symphony of Rachmaninoff was impressively 
interpreted by Gabrilowitsch, who brought 
out the beauty of its thematic material and 
the power of its interesting developments 
and stirring climaxes. The work was en- 
thusiastically received. 

The Aufklange by von Hausegger, avho is 
the present head of the Munich Conserva- 
tory, consists of symphonic variations on a 
German folk song. It does not appear to be 
an important work, though it is excellently 
constructed and indicates that the composer 
is scholarly but scarcely a genius. The final 
number on the program was Rimsky-Kor- 
— brilliant and captivating Spanish 

Caprice, always a favorite. 


FEBRUARY Il 


Alton Jones 


There have been many fine piano recitals 
this winter, and Alton Jones’ at Town Hall 
on Wednesday evening was conspicuous 
among them. Mr. Jones’ recital was marked 
by three things: a large and enthusiastic 
audience, an interesting and well made-up 
program, and artistic delivery. This young 
artist has an admirable balance of intellec- 
tual and emotional power in his readings 
and a most adequate technic, but his technic 
is always subservient to his interpretations, 
never merely on display. His range of 
dynamics is great, and he has excellent 


style. He is a sincere artist and the audi- 
ence reflects his own joy in the interpreta- 
tions. 

The first group consisted of the Mendels- 
sohn prelude and fugue in F minor, a 
Brahms intermezzo and a brilliantly per- 
formed Brahms scherzo. There was a 
Chopin group, including the B minor scherzo, 
the C sharp minor prelude, and the A flat 
Polonaise. A concluding group consisted 
of Medtner’s Danza Festival, the Rach- 
maninoff B minor prelude and a Liszt Tar- 
antella. The last mentioned was particularly 
colorful and brilliant, with technical diffi- 
culties no obstacle at all. 

But the high light of the program was 
the sonata by Walter Niemann, marked first 
performance in New York. This sonata 

(Romantische, op. 60) is so beautiful that it 
is difficult to understand why it has not been 
played here sooner. The music bears a 
copyright date of 1919. To Mr. Jones must 
go the credit not only for introducing it, 
but for the sympathy and insight with which 
he interpreted it. The three movements are 
marked allegro moderato, poco adagio and 
non troppo allegro e poco giocoso. It is 
a work which holds together well and holds 
one’s interest throughout. There is suffi- 
cient variety of mood and color and of 
tempos, and there are pleasing melodies and 
harmonic progressions. The first two move- 
ments Mr. Jones played with due regard for 
the emotional content, and the third move- 
ment was given with a fine rhythmic zest. 
The sonata was enthusiastically received. 

The audience was very appreciative of Mr. 
Jones’ artistry and recalled him many times. 
A number of encores were given at the close, 
the first being Niemann’s Abend in Sevilla. 


Madeleine Monnier 


On February 11, in the evening at Stein- 
way Hall, a distinguished audience gathered 
to hear the recital of Madeleine Monnier, 
French cellist. This artist has already estab- 
lished herself as a player of unusual talent. 
Her program was well selected and gave her 
ample opportunity to show what she could 
really do. Miss Monnier’s numbers were 
played with refinement and feeling. Ray- 
mond Bauman presided at the piano. 


Viola Bridges 

A large and appreciative audience gathered 
in the evening at the Barbizon Plaza to hear 
Viola Bridges in a vocal recital of merit. 
Miss Bridges revealed a mezzo-contralto 
voice of rich quality and warmth which she 
uses with exceptional intelligence. Her dic- 
tion in the various languages was praise- 
worthy, and her interpretations showed care- 
ful study. Miss Bridges received much well 
earned applause. Horace Hunt provided ac- 


companiments which were a decided addi-® 


tion to an artistic evening. 


Rhea Silberta 

Contemporary American Music was the 
subject of Rhea Silberta’s Wednesday Morn- 
ing Lecture-Recital at the St. Moritz. The 
program opened with piano pieces by Marian 
Bauer (who was in the audience), finely 
played by Harrison Potter. Following these 
came John Carroll, baritone, in songs by 
Arthur Bergh, Charles Griffes and Jacques 
Wolfe. Mr. Carroll sang the varied com- 
positions with effectiveness revealing again 
his good baritone voice and excellent dic- 
tion. A. Walter Kramer’s Song Cycle, 
Beauty of Earth, was given its first entire 
performance by Vivienne de Veau, a young 
soprano with a beautiful voice, pure and flex- 
ible and used with taste. She was warmly 
received as was Mr. Carroll, who appeared 
again on the program singing the Si Vous 
Croyais from Peter Ibbetson, Deems Tay- 
lor’s new opera. The program was brought 
to a close by Elsa Lehman in a group of 
Negro Spirituals, of which she makes a spe- 
cialty. 

The large audience showed its apprecia- 
tion of the composers, artists and of course 
Miss Silberta, by oft repeated and warm 


applause. 
FEBRUARY 12 


Charlotte Lund’s Opera Company 


Town Hall was again filled to capacity by 
eager, responsive youngsters who enjoyed 
Charlotte Lund’s performance of Hansel and 
Gretel. The principal parts were sung by 

(Continued on page 20) 
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ie false music of the 


wicked Pied Piper of Hamelin 
lured the children who followed 
him to disaster 


Shall the children of today be 
lured away from true musical 
appreciation by the false Robot 
of Canned Music in the The- 
atre? 


One cannot learn to love real 


music without occasionally 


hearing it. 


Friends of Living Music can 
aid its cause by signing and 
mailing the coupon. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION + a 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. 


Gentlemen: Without further obligation on my 
part, please enroll my name in the Music Defense 
League as one who is opposed to the elimination of 
Living Music from the Theatre. 


Address 
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NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
UNITE IN ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
ACCLAIMING THE 


BUDAPEST 
String Quartet 


N. Y. Herald Tribune Feb. 4th, 1931 

Emil Hauser, Jose Roismann, Stephan Ipolyi and Mischa Schneider, gave an 
eteciiont performance of their compatriot’s work, with the tonal homogeneity and balance 
and expressive understanding noted in their January appearance with the League of Com- 


posers. The Beethoven quartet received a poetic interpretation. . . . 


N. Y. World Feb. 4th, 1931. By Samuel Chotzinoff. 

. The Budapest String Quartet proved to be a most serious organization with 
high ideals ; I thought I discerned a lofty purpose in everything the Budapesters 
did yesterday. I thought thus because the interpretation of the program was carefully 
ponderous and the demeanor of the artists picturesque. In every bar I found evidence 
of exhaustive study, nice measurement of effects and the adjustment of phrasing and 
ceived idea of the spiritual content of the movement. This 
treatment raised the Beethoven quartet, admittedly a lofty composition, into a region 
far removed from Broadway and 43rd Street, one whose atmosphere had the curious 
property of magnifying every quality of the music, so that one heard a doubled passion, 
a doubled intensity and an _ extra-spirituality In short, here was Beethoven out- 
Beethovened 


nuances to a studied and precon 


N.Y. American: Feb. 4th, 1931 By Leonard Liebling 

. Yesterday the Budapest Quartet found warm welcome from a large audience. 
The reception was justified, for the Budapest players established themselves as a finely 
trained, sensitive ensemble, of lovely tone quality, polished technic and exceptional 


temperamental warmth 


N. Y. Times Feb. 4th, 1931 
There was excellent unity of phrasing and rhythm and not a little poetry. Each 
man manifestly felt every note he played 
N. Y. Sun Feb. 4th, 1931 
’ The style of the new organization combined virility with color and intelligence. 
The tone and finish in the Beethoven music was played with sympathy and appreciation. 
The four artists wer oubtless at their best in the modern Hungarian quartet, where the 
three section admirable contrast for accent and mood and allowed display on 
engrossing rhythm and emotional power The new body was very warmly received. 
N ’. Eve. Post: Feb. 4th, 1931. By Oscar Thompson 
‘> & The Budapest foursome played their compatriot’s music with vigor and, pre- 
sumably, all possible comprehension of its many changes of rhythm and pace. 
Chicago Daily News: Jan. 26th, 1931 
The Budapest String Quartet gave a concert, in which an engrossing musical enthusiasm 
of the finest quality ran abundant and strong. Its tone is pleasant—the distinction of 
Technically, also, 
I should 


this tone is a composite harmoniousness among the four instruments. 
it is unanimity which distinguishes this quartet to the degree of virtuosity. .. . 


call this the finest possible attribute of skillful ensemble playing. 


Chicago Herald-Examiner Jan. 26th, 1931. By Albert Goldberg. 


The large public now commanded by this type of music was out in force. ... An 
indisputably excellent quartet. The virtues of a fine ensemble may be taken for granted. 
The distinguishin ality which sets them apart from the many quartets we have 
less their tone 


heard in recen admirable as that is, than their unremitting 


search for suct or ive detail as may be set forth by other means than variety of tone 


color 


Chicago Tribune Jan. 26th, 1931 By Edward Moore 

, Four fir individual tor iat combine into one fine composite tone, great 
flexibility- of phrz and per -am work are some of the virtues of this quartet, and 
these were amplifie« i I of a program that included works by Ravel, Smetana, 
and Schubert 
Chicago Evening 

A quartet of distir ve quality Vigorous in thought and expressing themselves with 
broad phrasing and fr bowing Know what they believe to be the meaning of music 
and have no fears in setting forth their beliefs Their playing was vivid in coloring 
all of them arising naturally from the 

An art carefully prepared and 


Fine artists individually and collectively. 
It is to be hoped that th will play here again 


with sharp contrasts and sudden changes of mood, 


music and souwiding like a spontaneous expression 


sternly governed, but vivid ar forceful 


RETURNS TO UNITED STATES JANUARY, 1932 
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Exclusive Management ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
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the same cast as previously this season, who 
again revealed fresh young voices, and the 
Aleta Doré ballet of children played a large 
part in the success of the performance. 
Mme. Lund, who has a way all her own 
with tots, told the story before each act. To 
witness the joy of the child audience im- 
pressed one again with the great educational 
work Mme. Lund is doing through these 
opera recitals. 


Dorothy Gordon 


Dorothy Gordon gave another of her de- 
lightful concerts for young people at Town 
Hall in the afternoon. The charming young 
artist divided her program into four parts: 
sritish Isles, Continental, Romance Period 
and Southern United States, each sung in 
costume. Many of the songs were arranged 
by Miss Gordon and her skilled accompanist, 
Adele Holsten. 

Miss Gordon has a voice of light timbre, 
resonant and of agreeable quality, used with 
intelligence. She has a manner that appeals 
instantly to the youth and her occasional 
stories and dances heighten the enjoyment 
of her program. A large audience showed 
genuine approval. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 


Two events of outstanding importance 
featured the Thursday evening concert of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall. To begin with, there was 
an altogether memorable performance of the 
Brahms violin concerto, with Efrem Zimbal- 
ist as the soloist. It is late in the day to 
enlarge on Mr. Zimbalist’s gifts as a violin- 
ist—his technical mastery of his instrument, 
his unfailing musicianship and taste, his self- 
effacement in the interpretation of music. 
However, one might be endowed with all 
these qualities and yet be unequal to the for- 
midable demands of this great concerto. 
But in this instance the soloist met every 
test, marching hand in hand with Brahms 
to the very heights of that master’s inspira- 
tion. Notwithstanding his attention to de- 
tail, Mr. Zimbalist never missed the forest 
for the trees, preserving throughout a breadth 
of conception, a sense of form and a nobility 
of feeling that stirred his hearers to uncom- 
mon enthusiasm. 

The second feature of this concert was a 
splendid performance of Charles Martin 
Loeffler’s beautifully conceived and skilfully 
written “A Pagan Poem,” for orchestra, 
piano, English horn and three trumpets ob- 
bligati. This composition has been heard 
here often, but on this occasion it was played 
to observe the seventieth anniversary of the 
composer. Heinrich Gebhard, the admirable 
Mianist and teacher of Boston, who created 
the piano part when this work had its pre- 
miere in that city twenty-four years ago, 
and who has probably played it at most per- 
formances since that time, contributed again 
to the success of its presentation, thanks to 
his command of technic and tone, his musical 
sensitiveness and taste. 

For the rest there was played for the first 
time at these concerts an orchestrated ver- 
sion of Casella’s Serenata, originally written 
as a wind quintet. In its new garb it re- 
veals the sound workmanship of this com- 
poser, is commendably brief, and, thanks to 
the incorporation of Italian folk melodies, is 
pleasantly songful. It was well received. 
Wagner's Ride of the Valkyries brought the 
concert to a brilliant close. 


FEBRUARY 13 


Cyrena Van Gordon 


Heard in Carnegie Hall in recital, the dis- 
tinguished mezzo-contralto of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, Cyrena Van Gordon, demon- 
strated the reasons for her long continued 
popularity at the operatic center of the mid- 
dle west. 

In exceptional voice, Mme. Van Gordon 
commenced with a grandiose interpretation 
of the Gerechter Gott aria from Rienzi. Ger- 
man songs included Pfitzner’s Venus Mater, 
Korngold’s Staendchen and two lesser known 
Strauss numbers, Sie Wissens Nicht and 
Kling. These were sung in perfect style, 
with warmest sympathy and with impecca- 
ble German diction. For the rest there were 
songs in English by Golde, Warlock, Watts, 
Jessie Moore Wise and Rachmaninoff ; in 
Spanish and French by Granados, Nin, Louis 
Aubert and de Falla. 

_In all the various languages Mme. Van 
Gordon, showed remarkable skill as a lin- 
guist, a complete grasp of every ang pol- 
ished voice control and a warm timbre and 
resonance that are all too rare in sopranos. 

That Mme. Van Gordon is an artist of 
rare natural endowment and superlative cul- 
ture was a fact that was not lost on her 
hearers, who showered her with enthusiastic 
plaudits throughout the evening. 


FEBRUARY 14 


Juilliard Concert 
Fhe second concert of the Juilliard Grad- 
uate School String Orchestra Albert Stoes- 
sel, conductor, took place on Saturday eve- 
ning at Town Hall. The program included: 
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or 


“| MUST MAKE 
AN EXCEPTION 
IN THIS CASE" 


” 


“Generally speaking,” says James H. 
Rogers of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
‘“T find small pleasure in costume re- 
citals—but I must make an exception 
in this case.” The case referred to 
being the recent concert at the Cleve- 


land Museum of Art, given by 


LOUISE ARNOUX 


“Louise Arnoux is a diseuse”—further 
relates this distinguished critic. “The 
French word is used because there is 
no English equivalent. It is the art of 
which Yvette Guilbert has been the 
most famous practitioner. Madame 
Arnoux need ask no odds of her pro- 
totype. She makes of each of her de- 
lineations, impersonations,—call them 
—a word picture. 


‘ 


what you will, 


“Singing is only a part of Madame 
Arnoux’s equipment. She is an actress 
of vivacity and charm. Action, pose, 
gesture,—her hands express much— 
all contribute to a singularly fetching 
performance. She possesses 
to an unusual degree the 


precious quality of magnet- 





Direction—Catharine A. Bamman 
Barbizon-Plaza 


101 West 58th Street, New York City 
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fantasia in G major (J. S. Bach), Branden- 
burg concerto No. 111 (Bach), concerto in 

major for cello and orchestra (Josef 
Haydn) with Elsa Hilger, soloist, concertino 
(Eugene Goossens) and quintet in G major, 
op. 111 (Brahms). 

The program was successfully played, the 
players revealing training of the best, a bal- 
ance of tone and a notable precision of attack. 
The soloist, Miss Hilger, who has not been 
heard here in several years, played the 
Haydn number unusually well. She dis- 
closed a big tone of warmth and resonance, 
a surety of fingering and an interpretative 
finish that won much applause. 


Maria Yurieva and Vechslav 
Swoboda 


Maria Yurieva and Vechslav Swoboda, 
dancers who are well known through their 
appearances with the Chicago Civic and the 
San Carlo Opera companies, gave a recital 
in the Chanin Auditorium on Saturday eve- 
ning. The program opened with the Bach- 
Gounod Ave Maria, which was given as a 
memorial to the late Anna Pavlowa, and in 
which both artists took part. Another num- 
ber of special interest was Mr. Swoboda’s 
interpretation of Ravel’s Bolero. This dance 
would have been far more effective, however, 
had Mr. Swoboda been accompanied by an 
orchestra instead of a piano. Other num- 
bers on the program were danced to the 
music of Waldteufel, Chopin, Hirgen, Sibe- 
lius, Liadoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Proko- 
fieff. Despite the handicap of a very small 
stage, both dancers gave ample evidence of 
their mastery of the art of the dance. They 
have grace, lightness and strength where 
needed, and their every movement and ges- 
ture is marked by beauty. The recital was 
attended by a fashionable audience, which 
plainly showed its appreciation. 


Eunice Howard 


At Town Hall on Saturday afternoon 
Eunice Howard, pianist, assisted by Abram 
Goldfuss, violinist, drew a good sized audi- 
ence to Town Hall. Miss Howard was 
heard in the Vecchio Minuetto by Sgambati, 
a Liszt ararngement of a Bach prelude, a 
Schumann Arabesque, a Brahms Rhapsody 
and pieces by Debussy, Ibert, Stojowski and 
Chopin. Beside she played with Rudolph 
Gruen, the afternoon’s accompanist, Pierne’s 
Poeme Symphonique. 

In all her offerings Miss Howard showed 
a conscientiously moulded technic, a tone 
of warmth and volume and a serious ap- 
proach to the various works under perusal. 

Mr. Goldfuss pleased in numbers by Bach, 
Pugnani-Kreisler, Ducasse and Sarasate. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
With the exception of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Scheherazade, the numbers on Saturday 
night’s Philharmonic-Symphony program 
were all repeated from the Thursday and 
Friday concerts. Casella’s Serenata and 
Wagner’s Ride of the Valkyries were again 
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DAVID BARNETT, 

young American pianist, who has re- 
turned to New York after great suc- 
cess as soloist with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Mr. Barnett played 
Beethoven's Concerto in G major, us- 
ing his own cadensas and establish- 
ing beyond question his qualification 
for major musical enterprises. His 
third annual New York recital will 
take place in Carnegie Hall on 
Wednesday evening, February 25. 





presented, and Mr. Molinari continued his 
celebration of Loeffler’s seventieth birthday 
by another performance of that composer’s 
Pagan Poem, with Heinrich Gebhard as 
solo pianist. M. Nazzi was the English 
horn player. Mr. Gebhard duplicated the 
success which was his earlier in the week. 
His playing has a crystalline quality, a fine 
precision of technic joined to and blended 
with an imaginative and poetic temperament. 
At the end of the number Mr. Gebhard was 
recalled to the stage by the enthusiasm. 
(Later concerts reviewed next week) 


Maurice Marechal in Recital 
Maurice Marechal, cellist, gave a recital 
at Carnegie Hall on the evening of February 
His program included, among other 
numbers, the Vivaldi concerto, Boccherini’s 
Largo-Allegretto, a Haydn concerto, and 
Boellmann’s Symphonic Variations. This 
recital marked Mr. Marechal’s return to the 
metropolis after an absence of several years, 
and he again proved himself an exceedingly 
brilliant and altogether fine artist. His tone 
is lovely, and he has strong fingers which 
give snap and definition to the notes, even in 





Metropolitan Opera 
(Continued from page 5) 

York is by now taking for granted the 
familiar miracle of Gustav Schuetzendorf’s 
ridiculous and yet lovable Beckmesser, so it 
remains only to report that he was in fine 
voice and in fullest antic fettle, adding little 
touches of business which shook the house’s 
solemn walls with real old-fashioned laugh- 
ter. George Meader made an ever-living 
wonder of his David and George Cehan- 
ovsky sang capitally the notes of the tradi- 
tionally timid watchman. The other Meis- 
tersinger were Messrs. Gabor, Clemens, 
Windheim, Altglass, D’Angelo, Ananian, 
Wolfe and MacPherson. 

THe BarBer oF SEVILLE, Fes. 12 (EveENING) 

Lily Pons on Thursday evening repeated 
her success as Rosina in Rossini’s The 
Barber of Seville. Again this brilliant young 
French artist won cheers from a capacity 
audience. She was ably supported by Miss 
Wakefield and Messrs. Tokatyan, De Luca 
Pinza, Malatesta and Gandolfi. The entire 
performance was mtusically effective and 
histrionically amusing. Bellezza conducted. 

La Traviata, Fesruary 13 

La Traviata was presented at the Metro- 
politan on Friday evening the 13th, but if 
there were any superstitions among the stars 
there was no evidence of it on this occasion. 
Bori, Gigli and Tibbett headed the excellent 
cast, and Serafin conducted. The singers 
were in superb voice, and the large audience 
was thoroughly delighted. Others in the 
cast were Egener, Falco, Bada, Gandolfi, 
Picco and Ananian. 

Sapko, Fresruary 14 (MATINEE) 
(See story on page 5) 
TaLes OF HorrMANN 
Fepruary 14 (EveNING) 

Saturday evening’s cast of the Tales of 
Hoffmann read like a George Tyler all-star 
revival. There were Lily Pons, Leonora 
Corona, Queena Mario, Gladys Swarthout, 
Armand Tokatyan, Lawrence Tibbett, Ad- 
amo Didur, Leon Rothier, George Meader, 
and those who filled smaller roles. 

There was a breath of the make-believe in 
Lily Pons’ Olympia. Her rigidity and cold- 
ness, her remoteness from those about her, 


including her lover, the fragility of her voice, 
made her doll just what a doll should be, 
and apparently what the audience wanted it, 
for they greeted her aria with those surges 
of applause that have been hers since her 
debut. Adamo Didur’s Coppelius, grotesque 
and mad, threw the scene into the whirl of 
his conjuring, and Meader’s Spalanzani was 
an amusing caricature. 

Leonora Corona, seductive and _ stately, 
sang the Venetian courtesan, Giulietta, with 
a touch of mockery and in splendid voice. 
The honors of the second act were shared 
with her by Gladys Swarthout and Lawrence 
Tibbett. Tibbett’s final scene which closes 
the act was perfect in its suavity and just 
sinister enough. As fine as he has been in 
past seasons, it seems that he is even su- 
perior since his return from two Sabatical 
years on our other coast. The voice is more 
resonant, his poise and surety in every ges- 
ture, in every tone, are that of the consum- 
mate artist. 

The final act brought the opera to a tragic 
peak, and the scenes sung by Queena Mario, 
the evening’s Antonia, and Leon Rothier, a 
most gruesome Doctor Miracle, gave to the 
story that hint of hysteria, that foreboding, 
which color the fantasy with the theatrical- 
ism it needs. 

Hoffmann passed through the scenes with 
his companion, Nicklausse. The roles were 
sung by Armand Tokatyan and Gladys 
Swarthout, both dependable, and in excel- 
lent voice. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 
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rapid passages. His bowing is excellent, 
and his interpretations individual yet free 
from exaggeration. He won a very notable 
success. Emanuel Bay was the accompanist. 


Princess Bederkhan Recital, 
March 3 


Interest has been aroused by the an- 
nouncement that Princesss Leila Bederkhan, 
Oriental dancer, will give her first New 
York recital at Town Hall on March 3. She 
will be accompanied by an orchestra under 
the direction of the Oriental composer, Alex 
Maloof. In her recital Princess Bederkahn 
will not only interpret some of the native 
dances of the Orient but will also give 
some Oriental phantasies of her own de- 
velopment. 

Princess Bederkhan has delved deep into 
the choreography of the Orient and with 
her own Kurd heritage has at her command 
a wealth of local color. She is the daughter 
of the son of the last free ruler of Kurd- 
istan, who paid with his life for an attempt 
at an uprising against the Turks after they 
had conquered Kurdistan. 


Walter Charmbury Speaks Over 
Radio 
Walter Charmbury, pianist and instructor, 
was the guest speaker recently on one of 
the weekly programs of the Music Contests 
League of New Jersey. He chose as his 
subject The Value of Music Contests, and 
was enabled to give much interesting, as 
well as instructive, information because of 
his having acted in the capacity of judge 
in contests held by the National Music 
League, New York Music Week Associa- 
tion, Naumburg Foundation, and other or- 
ganizations. Mr. Charmbury is chairman 
of the adjudicators of the Music Contests 
League of New Jersey. 


Oak Park, Iil., Civic Music 
Association Successful 

Because of the close proximity to Chicago, 
Oak Park, IIl., which is only seven miles 
from the loop, received no attention as a 
concert center. It then remained for the 
Civic Music Association plan, through the 
Civic Concert Service, Inc., Dema_ E. 
Harshbarger, president, to solve the situa- 
tion. Now the Oak Park Civic Music Asso- 
ciation is entering its ninth year of operation. 
The photograph reproduced on the front 
inside cover of this week’s issue of the 
Musicat Courter shows the type of audi 
ences that attend these concerts. 


Carega, Not Correga 

Printer’s devils are blamed for all manner 
of mistakes, so one of these is responsible for 
changing the name Verna Carega to Cor- 
rega in the February 14 issue of the Musi- 
cAL Courter. This was in connection with 
the Composition Concert given by Margaret 
McClure Stitt at the Barnard Club. Mme. 
Gerster-Gardini, the teacher of Verna Ca- 
rega, wishes to be known as director, not 
conductor, of the Gerster-Gardini School of 
Singing. 


Help for Unemployed Musicians 
Solo musicians in distress through un- 
employment, are to be helped by the Man- 
hattan Musical League which will give a 
series of benefit Lenten Sunday Musical 
Suppers at the Murray Hill Hotel, on Feb- 
ruary 22, March 1, 8, 15, 22 and 29. Mme. 
Fély Clément-Young is the founder and 
director of the Manhattan Musical League, 
whose headquarters are at the Murray Hill 
Hotel, suite 311. i 
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Nopera, in concert, through the talking screen, this great singing 
actor 1s thrilling untold millions with his glorious voice. With 





NEW YORK (/n‘Traviata’ with Met.OperaCo.) 
But Lawrence Tibbett was the singer extraordinary 
of the evening. Qualitatively his voice was superb 
and he showed a great range. His tone was power- 
ful and full and his notes well rounded. . . . With 
his address to the son alone, he won the house, sent 
it into attentive stillness, broken by a wild outburst 
as he finished. 


New York Telegraph, Jan. 28, 1931 


DENVER, COLO. (Concert) 
For the first time in several years, a “one-artist.” 
concert attracted a capacity audience to Denver's 
capacious auditorium theatre, and one that perhaps 
never has been surpassed here in the fervor of its 
enthusiasm. . . . For more than two hours he held 
his vast audience in rapt interest. 
Post, Nov. 11, 1930 
WASHINGTON (Jn “Traviata” with Met. 
Opera Co.) 
His singing evoked the greatest outburst of ap- 
plause during the entire engagement. The suc- 
cessive scenes with his son and with Violetta in 
the oft-mentioned second act literally stopped the 
performance. 
—Washington, D. C., News, Apr. 26, 1930 


NEW YORK (Jn “The New Moon’) 

That he possesses the most effective singing voice 
currently at large in the motion picture is, of 
course, recognized. He likewise offers such ad- 
vantages as are provided by a striking physique, a 
gratifying masculine manner, an engaging laugh 
and considerable acting ability. He is, in a word— 
a very familiar word—a personality. 


N.Y. Herald Tribune, Dec. 24, 19350 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
If one may indulge in comparisons for the moment, 
the voice of Tibbett is remindful of the 'cello of 
Pablo Casals, but the spur to such a suggestion 
comes from the superb art which directs this mag- 
nificent organ to such persuasive ends. . . . His 
resourcefulness and control of pure and beautiful 
vocal timbre would be difficult to parallel. 
—Press, Dec. 10, 1930 


(Concert) 


STEWART WILLE 
at the Piano 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


His is a consummate art, a combination of voice, 
plus art and superior histrionic ability, which 
makes him more than a mere vocalist, a singer of 


songs. —Post, Dec. 31, 1930 


(Concert) 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. (Concert) 


There were standees along each side and at the back 
of the main floor, extra chairs at the rear were all 
occupied and some three hundred or more admirers 
of the Metropolitan opera baritone were seated on 
the stage, leaving scant room for the singer. . . . 
His voice is unusually colorful and his remarkable 
breath control permits the achievement of the big- 
gest climax with apparently little effort. 

—Post Standard, Jan. 6, 1931 


NEW YORK (Jn “The New Moon’) 

He adds to his screen laurels in this current offer- 
ing, not only through his sureness in singing and 
his magnificent voice, but also by his vigorous and 
capable acting. It was no wonder that the audi- 
ence applauded his songs,for if ever a singer de- 
served the enthusiasm, he did. 


—N. Y. Times, Dec. 24, 1930 


BALTIMORE (Jn “Aida” with Met. Opera Co.) 
He was the one most glamorous, effective figure. 
Certainly he was magnificent. . . . Tibbett used his 
gorgeous baritone voice with great effect . . . is 
rapidly becoming the outstanding operatic star in 


the nation. —Baltimore, Md., Post, Apr. 22, 1930 


NEW YORK (Jn “Aida” with Met. Opera Co.) 
His appearance in the role of Amonasro in 
“Aida” brought forth a spontaneity of ap- 
plause, attesting to the favor in which the 
American baritone is held. A greater 
ovation was accorded his ability as 
a singer at the close, 

—New York Telegraph, 

Jan. 23, 1931 
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his magnetic personality and dynamic artistry he has stirred 
the heart and soul of the music world as have few of this decade. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
It swam into the warm welcome of a large 
and enthusiastic audience as a breath of 
spring after winter. ... Mr. Tibbett’s sense 
of the theatre aids him in the technique of 
effective singing. It shapes graceful 
phrases, hushes or expands tone and _ holds 
immediate touch with rhythm. 
—Transcript, Nov. 25, 1930 


(Concert ) 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Much better in these days of endlessly de- 
clining market to be a showman than an 
artist, if one can’t be both—but how thrice 
blessed if one happens to be a Lawrence 
Tibbett and is both to a superlative degree! 

—Times, Nov. 14, 1930 


(Concert ) 


TORONTO, CAN. 
Lawrence Tibbett, in the middle of his con- 
cert before a capacity house, had his audi- 
ence completely. Seldom has one heard a 
singer who, with such tremendous gift and 
art, takes himself with so little seriousness. 
It is a glorious voice. 


—Mail & Empire, Jan. 7, 1931 


(Concert ) 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — (Concert) 
The proof of a singer’s art lies not only in 
his ability to interpret classic song, but also 
in his ability to make fresh the familiar 
songs that are sung frequently enough 
to be hackneyed. . . . He accom- 
plishes this feat, partly by the use 
of a magnificent voice, but 
more by an alert individual- 
ity, which, without being 
in the least eccentric 
still stamps itself on 

each song, 
-News, 

Dec. 2, 1930 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO (Concert) 

A magnificent physique, a face built for the spe- 
cial powers of mimicry, which he uses to marvelous 
advantage, and an incomparable voice, give him the 
power to hold and sway his audience. ... Mr. Tib- 
bett is the type of a singer who pleases everyone. 
... It is doubtful if any concert ever given in this 
city had the same satisfactory reaction for all who 


attended. —Telegram, Nov. 18, 1930 


NEW YORK (Jn“Traviata’ with Met.OperaCo.) 
Under the refining influence of Lawrence Tibbett 
the harsh role of the father in Verdi’s “Traviata” 
last night took on great beauty and tenderness and 
in the second act the artificiality of the opera was 
forgotten in the vividness of his distinguished 
work. —New York Evening Post, Jan. 27, 1931 
NEW YORK (Jn “The New Moon’) 
That Mr. Tibbett’s tremendous tones, his sweep- 
ing, irresistible manner are quite at the level of his 
work in “The Rogue Song” there is no question. 
—N. Y. Morning World, Dec. 24, 1930 


NEW YORK (Jn “The New Moon’) 

Mr. Tibbett sings with the same robustiousness 
that distinguished him and ‘Rogue Song,” and he 
still qualifies as the best of the actors in the song 


invasion of Hollywood. 
—N.Y. American, Dec. 24, 1930 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. (Concert) 
He dramatizes everything. . . . It is interpretative 
art at its best and truest. __tjyion Nov. 8, 1930 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. (Concert) 
Lawrence Tibbett, famed baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera, both charmed and thrilled the huge 
audience which packed the arsenal for his concert 
Wednesday evening. Not long-time training, not 
the heaven bestowed voice, not the superbly se- 
lected program, account for the overwhelming 
success of the singer last night. One other factor 
there is that tells the whole story— 

PERSONALITY. 

—State Register, Nov. 4, 1930 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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No operatic tenor is a Duce to his valet. 
a 


In a critics continually commit musical 


sabotage. 


Way 


Characters who weep in grand opera never use a 
handkerchief. 


Envy is the unconscious homage that inferiority 
pays to merit. 
Oe — 
Self love is occasional with some men; with most 
musicians it is a habit. 


Long hair is no longer the badge of Bohemianism, 
but frequently is worn to hide a badly shaped head. 


——* 


Past performances must be matched with present 
achievements to command respect in a practical coun- 
try like America. 

Che trouble with the average modernist who tries 
to write a Concerto Grosso, is that he usually turns 
out only a Concerto Smallo. 


~ 


— — 


Opportunity, it is said, knocks but once. Now 
let the class rise and tell us the difference between 
opportunity and music critics. 

en eee 

The period of obese prima donnas seems to be 

Modern operatic singers must keep in train- 
there’s more fighting to be done nowadays. 


past 
ng; 


. — 


Rumors have been rife regarding a possible can- 
cellation of the Bayreuth Festival for next Summer. 
\ Musica Courter cabled inquiry at headquarters 
brings the reply that no abandonment of the pro- 
jected performances has at any time been contem- 
plated. 

\merican opera is looking up. Hard on the re- 
Veter Ibbetson premiere at the Metropolitan 
comes the announcement that the same company 
will produce next season a music drama (on an 
old New England subject) by Dr. Howard Hanson 
and Richard L. Stokes. The name of the opus is 
Merry Mount. Dr. Hanson’s previous achievements 
as a dignified composer, and Mr. Stokes’ standing 
as a literary craftsman, promise a creation worthy 
of serious consideration Those who have heard the 


cent 
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music and read the libretto pronounce both to be 
interesting and meaty. 

Not long ago a boy of eight led a gang which 
robbed a drug store. Which proves that great in- 


fant prodigies exist outside of music. 
—O---= 
Divorce never has a place in grand opera plots. 
The subject ought to furnish splendid material for 
modernistic composers who are experts in discords. 


The greatest successes in our local concert and 
opera activities here this winter are being achieved 
by those eminent virtuosi, Mr. and Mrs. Flu Bacilli. 

© a 

At the last Sunday night concert at the Metro- 
politan, Giovanni Martinelli sang the Prize Song 
from Wagner’s Meistersinger in impeccable Ger- 
man, and since then it is rumored that the eminent 
Italian tenor has an eye on the role of Tristan. 
And why not? Jean de Reszke, whose fame rested 
on roles such as Faust, Radames, the Duke in Rigo- 
letto, Romeo, developed into an ideal Tristan and 
Lohengrin, and there is no reason why an artist 
of Martinelli's outstanding intelligence should not 
be able to duplicate the feat. 
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\n interesting feature of the dinner given recently 
in New York City in honor of George Eastman of 
Rochester by the Society of the Genesee, was the 
fact that the Rochester Civic Orchestra was brought 
to New York to furnish music for this notable occa- 
sion. The dinner was given to Mr. Eastman not 
particularly on account of what he has done for 
music but for his great service to art, education and 
commerce in America as a whole. Music and musi- 
cians have, however, greatly benefited through Mr. 
Kastman’s generosity, and every music lover will be 
pleased to know that he has been the recipient of this 
honor. 
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It is recorded that Mrs. Henry Martyn Alexander 
is at the head of a group of New Yorkers whose 
purpose is to give Willem Mengelberg a testimonial. 
Donations of from one to twenty dollars are asked 
for this purpose, although it has not been announced 
what form the testimonial is to take. Mengelberg 
was for a number of years conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra and has a great many 
friends and admirers in America. His departure 
from these shores seemed rather sudden, and a good 
many people wondered why he left. He is one of 
the world’s most distinguished conductors, and a 
testimonial to him is in order. 

~~ 


We, Too, Honor Verdi 
In connection with the exhaustive pictorial biog- 
raphy of Giuseppe Verdi which has been appear- 
ing serially in the MusitcaL Courter for the past 
eleven weeks, it is of interest to note that the first 
volume of Carlo Gatti’s great Verdi biography has 
just been issued by the Edizioni Alpes of Milan. 
This Verdi biography was written at the instigation 
of Gatti-Casazza, director of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and is dedicated to Duca Guido Visconti 
di Modrone, who was president of the administra- 
tive council of the Scala during the time when Gatti- 
Casazza was its director. It is reported that Gatti- 
Casazza has paid the expense of publishing the work, 
and that all income derived therefrom is to be turned 
over to the Casa di Riposo (Retiring Home) for 

musicians which Verdi founded in Milan. 
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An Interesting Experiment 

The National Music League is trying an interest- 
ing experiment which bids fair to be successful. 
The league has been promoting concerts in the 
schools and has conceived the possibility that the 
attention of children might more easily be attracted 
by having string quartets play without notes and fac- 
ing the audience instead of sitting at desks facing 
each other, the idea being that this latter position is 
too impersonal, while the former gives rather the im- 
pression of four soloists. 

A demonstration of the plan was given last week 
at Steinway Hall by the Manhattan String Quartet 
for a few of those interested in the National Music 
League. The players were seated in a semi-circle, 
facing the audience, and the entire performance was 
given without notes. No doubt the informality of 
this arrangement will attract audiences. Although 
the plan was originally intended to interest children, 
it appears to have an appeal for adult audiences as 
well, and the Manhattan Quartet has already been 
booked for a tour of several weeks in the Middle 
West. The outcome of the experiment will be 
watched with interest. 
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Radio Reproduction 
l 

A question that is often asked is this: “Is it possi- 
ble to reproduce perfectly on the radio music made 
by the human voice or orchestra instruments ? 

The answer is, that at the present time perfect re- 
production has not yet been attained. 

There is only a slight difference between that 
which radio does accomplish and perfection, but the 
difference exists and may be perceived even by the 
untrained listener. The way to perceive it, however, 
is not by means of tests in the studio. During the 
course of such tests the mind easily becomes con- 
fused and one is apt to do the radio loud-speaker 
more or less than justice, according to one’s pre- 
judices. 

If, however, one enters a room, a restaurant, a 
hotel lobby, a theater, or some other place, and hears 
music without seeing the source of it, it will be found 
possible, invariably, to say instantly whether it is 
“real music” or music reproduced. This is so obvious 
that the truth of the matter flashes to the mind of 
the listener instantly as a matter of simple, recogniz- 
able fact. 

Speaking technically, one may say that the difficul- 
ty lies chiefly in two phases of radio's development. 
The first of these is the difficulty in making a loud- 
speaker which will not distort the musical sound. 
The second is the fact that the commercial loud- 
speaker is made to satisfy a wide variety of demands, 
and is also constructed so as to be as simple and as 
easy to handle as possible. The radio of today is a 
plug-in affair, using house current. It is tuned by a 
single dial with “gang” condensers, and it has ampli- 
fying possibilities and power control devices that 
place within reach of the listener anything from the 
softest whisper to music sufficiently loud to fill a 
large-sized auditorium. 

None of this is good for radio reproduction. In 
spite of all their inconveniences, better sets were 
made two or three years ago than are made today. 
The old-fashioned battery set, especially the neutro- 
dynes, were, at least within certain wave length 
limits, nearer perfection in the matter of reproduc- 
tion than the highly developed receiving sets almost 
universally used at the present time. 

This is quite natural, since the public is not greatly 
concerned with exact reproduction of the human 
voice or of musical instruments, and places conveni- 
ence above all else. Radio, however, is still in its 
infancy, and the future will bring about a develop- 
ment as little conceived of as was the house current 
set a year or two ago when every set required the 
use of batteries. A new battery has already been 
devised that will heat the tubes in an ordinary sized 
receiving set for a whole year, and it is claimed that 
better reception is guaranteed by the use of these 
batteries. It is sure that sets will ultimately be de- 
veloped with plug-in coils or other attachments es- 
pecially suitable for reception of music of various 
kinds or for spoken words; that is to say, piano 
music or music for high or low voices, and so on and 
so forth. It is hardly to be expected that one set, 
unchanged, will give perfect results in all of these 
different types of sound reproduction, though even 
that may ultimately become a possibility. There 
seems to be no limit to the attainment of scientists. 

Microphones are often at fault, this being parti- 
cularly the case in the reproduction of piano music. 
A microphone has been patented which is attached 
directly to the piano soundboard, and which picks up 
the sound through the motion of a coil suspended be- 
tween the poles of a permanent magnet, as in a 
phonograph pick-up arm. Present day microphones 
will “blast” if any musical tone is too loud. Too 
much power is often used in broadcasting, that is, 
too great amplification before the wave is put on the 
air. The danger in all reproduction is in excessive 
amplification, but this, of course, will gradually be 
rectified by the stations themselves. 

A great weakness in the entire radio business at 
the present time is the fact that receiving sets- so 
quickly deteriorate in the hands of ‘inexpert users. 
The sooner receiving sets are made absolutely fool- 
proof, the better for everybody concerned, for it is 
certainly a hardship upon the broadcasting artist to 
be uncertain of the results| Where the broadcast- 
ing may be almost perfect, that is to say a perfect 
wave sent out from the broadcasting station, this 
does not by any means secure perfect reception. A 
worn out loud-speaker, worn out tubes, loose parts 
within the receiving set, poorly adjusted condensers, 
bad placing of a set in the home where interference 
result, and so on and so forth—all of these things 
make a difference with reception. 

However, this is not written to indicate that radio 
is not already today extraordinarily successful. The 
reproduction is so wonderful that we should all take 
off our hats in honor of Dr. Lee De Forest and 
others who have developed this great art-science. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Walter Damrosch writes a letter to the Herald 
Tribune, criticizing its critic, Lawrence Gilman, 
for writing a partially adverse criticism of Peter 
Ibbetson, by Deems Taylor. Mr. Damrosch de- 
clares in his communication (which Mr. Gilman 
published last Sunday) that Mr. Taylor has written 
a good opera, even if he is no Wagner, and that 
he “does not need the warning note of the critic 
as to his mistakes or weaknesses.” In order to help 
the cause of American opera, Mr. Damrosch pero- 
rates, Mr. Taylor “should be encouraged with both 
hands by colleagues and critics along his difficult 
pathway.” 

Mr. Gilman uses one hand (it is reported that he 
disdains the typewriter) to answer Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s letter publicly; to point out that the good 
opinion of the latter does not necessarily make Peter 
Ibbetson a good opera, and to assert that Mr. Dam- 
rosch seems aggrieved because the critical views 
expressed by Mr. Gilman are his own, and not those 
of his complaining correspondent. 

In the polemical exchange, the ethical standpoint 
of Mr. Gilman appears to be more sound than that 
of Mr. Damrosch, to whom, by the way, Mr. Taylor 
dedicated his score of Peter Ibbetson. 

Mr. Gilman is generally recognized as a sincere, 
well-informed, and just critic. He expressed his 
honest estimate and reactions and he should not be 
scolded because they do not agree with those of 
some other musical authority, even if it be such an 
eminent one as Mr. Damrosch. Mr. Gilman is not 
the kind of critic to praise an opus merely because 
it is by an American. Such a stencilled judgment, 
contrary to Mr. Damrosch’s declaration, harms 
rather than helps the cause of American music. 

Mr. Damrosch’s immoderate accusation, and one 
which he surely does not believe to be true, is his 
characterization of Mr. Gilman’s article as “more 
like the effort of a district attorney who is deter- 
mined to convict Deems Taylor at all cost as a 
criminal for having composed an opera....a 
premeditated crime which deserves such punishment 
as judge and jury may demand, and it carries with 
it no recommendation for mercy.” 

Mr. Damrosch evidently was actuated by a 
worthy motive when he wrote his letter, but never- 
theless it is an undiplomatic missive coming from 
such an experienced stager and public campaigner 
as himself. If Mr. Taylor had been aware that 
any such protest was to be made, he undoubtedly 
would have earnestly requested Mr. Damrosch to 
let his screed remain stillborn. Mr. Taylor, as a 
former music critic on a newspaper, probably re- 
ceived many a chiding letter during his tenure of 
office, and knows that such admonitions never cause 
a critic to retract his publicly expressed views, un- 
less he has erred on a matter of fact. In the matter 
of taste, no one can write down an ironclad rule 
for others to follow. (On that point, indeed, Mr. 
Gilman hurls an apposite quotation from Nietzsche 
at Mr. Damrosch: “In the last resort, all the most 
important disputes are over matters of taste.”) 
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Mr. Damrosch’s noble epistolary gesture really 
represents, therefore, nothing but his personal 
opinion, and, as a result, the whole matter remains 
exactly where it was before, except that the un- 
biassed reader will look at Mr. Damrosch’s ap- 
praisement as an impulsive act of friendship, and 
will regard Mr. Gilman’s analysis as the cool and 
unprejudiced conclusion of a trained professional 
reviewer. 

Mr. Taylor, for his part, no doubt wishes his 
music to speak for him, even if his previous journal- 
istic association teaches him that his important 
friend’s enthusiastic championship is a_ valuable 
piece of publicity for Deems Taylor and for Walter 
Damrosch. 
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The attached anecdote recurred to me when 1 
heard the second performance of Peter Ibbetson 
last Monday, and pondered upon the affaire Dam- 
rosch-Gilman : 

A Protestant minister and a Catholic priest were 
engaged in argument as to the merits of their re- 
spective religions. The exchange of views resulting 
in no agreement, the two reverend gentlemen agreed 
to let a learned old rabbi settle the question. 

He listened conscientiously to the Protestant and 
then said: “You are right.” 

The Catholic thereupon presented his side and to 
him, too, the ancient Hebrew said: ‘You are right.” 


The rabbi’s young assistant spoke up, and asked, 
“O wise one, how can they both be right?” 
“You are right, too,’ was the rabbi’s solemn 
answer. 
eRe 

Congratulations to the city of Cleveland upon the 
formal opening of Severance Hall, its magnificent 
new concert auditorium and the future home of its 
splendid symphony orchestra. Wonderful private 
generosity, an enthusiastic public subscription, and 
splendid civic spirit marked the movement to give 
Cleveland its great music temple. Such an achieve- 
ment is an eloquent answer to the oft heard reproach 
that American cities neglect the culture of the tonal 
art in order to realize financial advancement and the 
triumph of commerce. Hats off, and a respectful, 
admiring obeisance to Cleveland. Which community 
will be next to follow such a fine example? 
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King Alfonso, of Spain, is having trouble to re- 
place his resigned cabinet with a truly popular 
membership. Why not a cabinet consisting of Jose 
Iturbi, Pablo Casals, Joaquin Nin, Manuel de Falla, 
Joan Manen, Fernandez Arbos, and the Aguilar 
brothers? If women are acceptable, His Majesty 
might add the names Aguilar, Bori, and Argentina. 
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There is always much ado in the courts about the 
adulterated food sold to the public. If the peepul 
could be protected by the authorities also against 
adulterated music, all would be well along the 
Potomac, Hudson, and other waterways. 
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It is just 105 years ago that Sontag and Catalani, 
the two great prima donnas of their day, fought a 
sort of vocai duel in Paris, with the former the 
acknowledged victor. Henriette Sontag’s career is 
one of the most interesting in all music. She cre- 
ated the title role in Weber’s Euryanthe and also 
the soprano solos in Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis 
and Ninth Symphony. She conquered Vienna, Ber- 
lin, Leipsic, Paris, and London. She was ennobled 
by the King of Prussia. She retired from 
opera in 1830, at the age of twenty-four, but con- 
tinued to sing in concert. The revolution of 1848 
impaired her fortune (she had meanwhile married 
Count Rossi, Sardinian Ambassador to the Dutch 
court) and in 1849 she returned to opera. In 1852 
she sang in New York with unbounded success. In 
1854 she went to Mexico City where cholera at- 
tacked her and ended the life and career of a most 
remarkable woman and phenomenally gifted artist 
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Moriz Rosenthal, the pianist, once had a Russian 
manager of whom he said: “X. is tremendously in- 
terested in my piano playing, and I am tremendously 
interested in his handling of the concert receipts. 
For that reason, he watches my fingers with con- 
cern, and I watch his no less carefully.” 
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Rosenthal’s recent Berlin recital was sold out. 
The Mittag Zeitung hails him “as a romanticist of 
the keyboard, who poetized in Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphoniques.” The Neue Preussische Kreuz- 
zeitung found the same quality exhibited in the A 
flat sonata by Weber. The Tageblatt said of Rosen- 
thal’s playing of the Schumann work: “No one 
else can duplicate the almost seventy year old pian- 
ist’s sweeping might, lyrical tenderness, and artistic 
clarification.” To the Berlin Bérsen Zeitung, 
Rosenthal’s “art will become legendary, for its un- 
excelled technic, its soulful realization, its universal- 
ity of expression, with its immaginative romanti- 
cism, stylistic purity, and warm blooded lyricism in 
tone.” The Signale characterizes Rosenthal as a 
“gigantic apparition from the era of the great 
virtuosos, who makes us marvel at the monumental- 
ity and superiority of his interpretations. The 
Allgemeine Zeitung compares the playing of the 
Schumann finale (Etudes Symphoniques) to “a 
charge of lions.” The Abendblatt, on the other 
hand, admires Rosenthal’s poesy, tenderness, nu- 
ances of tone, and delicacy of execution. The 
Allgemeine Musikzeitung looks upon him as ‘one 
of the few remaining examples of a great tradition,” 
“an artist grown out of the virtuoso, and whose 
fireworks are illuminated with intellect and soul.” 
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Frank Gittelson, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
violinist, won the pistol shooting championship of 
Maryland last year. He scored 50 out of a possible 
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50 and 49 out of a possible 50 bull’s-eyes in two 
pistol matches. It need not be added that the Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore critics invariably write well 
about Mr. Gittelson’s public performances on the 
violin, 
eR ® 
Now that the Pope has spoken there is no longer 
any reason for Gatti-Casazza to remain so silent. 
eR ®R 
“Rackets should be stopped—and with bullets, if 
necessary,’ says Prof. Fordyce, economic expert. 
Remember that, when anyone turns on the radio 
at full power. 
eR ® 
I feel with colleague Samuel Chotzinoff, of The 
World, that the Chopin Scherzo in B flat minor is 
something of a trial to listen to, these days. The 
piece is prolix, padded, and for Chopin, somewhat 
disjointed and inorganic. The Scherzi in B minor 
and C sharp minor remain sharply etched, compact, 
and compelling masterpieces. The one in E major 
never attracted me, except when I heard it played 
by Godowsky, and Hofmann. The work might as 
well be scrapped, for it is hardly ever performed 
publicly, and many music lovers are not even ac- 
quainted with it. For the B flat minor Scherzo 
there should be a prolonged moratorium, until its 
freshness shall return, if ever. At present, only its 
first and last pages really engage the emotions. 
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Charles Martin Loeffler, now seventy years old, 
remains one of the most promising composers. 
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It is well to mention again at this time the fact that 
Wagner wrote his own operas. Remembering’ the 
Bacon-Shakespeare happening, future generations 
might accuse Stravinsky of having written Wagner’s 
works, unless the cold truth be set down here as a 
record for all time to come. Of course, future gen- 
erations will read the Musicat Courter after Stra- 
vinsky and the rest of us have long been where Wag- 


ner is now. 
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Opera artists often are referred to as 
sut songbirds have no press agents. 
poets can be looked upon as such. 
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The Columbia Broadcasting System received 1, 
027,046 letters from listeners in 1930. It is to be 
hoped that among the missives were some protest- 
ing against the many announcers who mispronounce 
the names of composers and compositions. 
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My most uncanny situation occurred when I en- 
gaged in conversation at a musical reception, with a 
lady to whom I had not been introduced. She 
knew me, however. ‘“‘What is the best concert 
you've heard this season?” asked the lady. “That 
is hard to say,” I answered, “but the worst one left 
an indelible impression.” ‘“‘And which concert was 
that?’ the questioner went on. “The recital of 
Miss X.” There was a choking gasp before the 
reply hurtled back, “I am Miss X.” 
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Another drawing room story is told by Edwin 
Hughes, the pianist. A wealthy hostess who had 
engaged him to appear, following her dinner party, 
walked over to the artist as he seated himself at the 
instrument, and asked: “Will you please do some 
chamber music?” Hughes answered, “I can hardly 
do that alone, madame. It requires two or more 
performers for chamber music.” “Well then,” the 
undaunted lady continued, “I would like you to play 
something in C sharp minor.” Hughes says he felt 
like replying, “Maybe you would like a jazzed med- 
ley of Rachmaninoff’s prelude, and the Moonlight 
Sonata by Beethoven.” 
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‘songbirds.” 
Unless the 


Males who suffer under the newly restored fash 
ionable custom of wearing top hats at the opera, 
will be delighted to hear that Canon Donaldson, of 
Westminster, England, describes the high silk head- 
covering, as a “vicious, vile symbol of the ungodly 


Hat manufacturers, please notice. 
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When George Gershwin was twelve years old, his 
mother purchased a piano, and before that time, 
he had given not the slightest indication that he 
ever would accomplish anything musically. ‘No 
Gershwin ever had played anything except pino- 
chle,” continues the same source of information, 
“but now, at the age of thirty-one, George is rich 
because of that piano his mother bought him.” 

The suspicion still remains, however, that if other 
mothers tried the same experiment, their sons might 
become piano tuners. LEONARD LIEBLING 


Victorian.” 





A Pianistic Echo of 1830 


In the closing days of December, 1930, Eugen 
Reuchsel came to Paris and announced two recitals 
of compositions by Franz Liszt. The Erard Hall 
was crowded to the doors and the enthusiasm of the 
audience was very great, though every hearer in the 
hall had heard the music of the modern composers 
who are supposed to have advanced far beyond the 
borders of Liszt’s old-fashioned world. 

A young man near me casually remarked that the 
world had made great progress since the days of 
Liszt. “Music is a perishable art, and ages very 
rapidly,” said he with that sad infallibility of youth. 
“This music has not aged very much,” I replied. 
“It never was deep or noble, but it is still unsur- 
passed as music to display the capabilities of the 
piano. Much of it sounds familiar because W ag- 
ner’s works contain so many phrases and hints of 
it. The public of Liszt’s young day had never heard 
anything like it. And Liszt’s magnetic personality 
swayed the multitudes then as strongly as it would 
influence them today if he came back. Did you see 
those dozens of young women watching the pianist 
intently, lost to the world and everything but the 
music? They are the great, great grand-daughters 
of the women who sat entranced in the same old 
Erard rooms a century ago when Liszt was young 
and his music new and strange. 

“Did you notice the elderly men with their gray 
heads bent forward, filled with memories of other 
days which the tones of the piano recalled? When 
those old men were boys their fathers told them 
about the marvels of Franz Liszt and his amazing 
music. And mingled with the music now come 
visions and recollections of a father and a mother 
or of other comrades who passed into the great be- 
yond long years ago.” 

Chopin heard Liszt play in this Erard establish- 
ment. No doubt he thought that much of Liszt’s re- 
sounding music was commonplace and shallow. And 
Chopin passed from the hall, noticing the excited 
throngs who struggled to approach the platform to 
be near the lion of the hour. “Will my turn come? 
Some day, perhaps, the world may accept my music 
and remember me. Yet I cannot face the multitude 
like Liszt.” So Chopin went his way and was laid 
in his early grave before the Liszt commotion had 
subsided. 

Thalberg must have heard Liszt play in the Erard 
Hall. He knew that he had met a foeman worthy 
of his steel; and for several years the pope and the 
king of the keyboard strove for supremacy. But 
|Liszt was crowned by the general public, and Thal- 
herg played for a while to his circle of aristocrats 
before renouncing music and piano playing alto 
gether. 

In 1830, when Liszt played in the Erard Hall, the 
throne of France passed from Charles X. to Louis 
Philippe; Andrew Jackson was president of the 
United States; and King George IV. of England 
made way for William IV. The little Princess Vic- 
toria had no notion that she was to be queen of Eng 
land for sixty years. 

Since this Liszt music was written, the stage coach 
has been superseded by the railway, the motor car ; 
and the airplane. Liszt wrote his brilliant concert 
pieces before the Franco-Russian war; before the 
war of Italy and Austria; before the war of Germany 
and Austria; before the Civil War in America; be 
fore the Franco-Prussian war, the Spanish-Ameri 
can war, the Boer war, the Russian-Japanese war 
The green grass grows and poppies nod on many a 
battlefield which acquired its gruesome notoriety long 
years after Liszt had written the showy, sentimental, 
and dazzling works the Parisian public heard again 
with delight in 1930, 

In 1930 the audiences in the Erard Hall in Paris 
were as delighted as their ancestral audiences to 
hear the bright-and beautiful Au Bor d’une Source, 

Beside the Spring. What modern piece can rival 
its suggestion of fountains and sunlight on a sum 
mer afternoon? It is not a quaint relic of a de- 
parted social order, but a fresh and palpitating im- 
promptu which might have been written yesterday. 
It has not aged in the least. Debussy and Ravel do 
not more cleverly manipulate the sensuous sonorities 
of the modern piano. It fits a modern program at a 
musical banquet. After the Bach soup, the Bee- 
thoven beef, the Chopin relish and the Brahms 
cheese, these nuts and raisins and aromatic cordials 
of Liszt are perfectly appropriate. Age has not vet 
relegated them to the hors d’ceuvre class with the 
antique morsels of Couperin, Scarlatti, and Rameau. 

While I listened to the music of this babbling 
brook and saw the sunlight flashing in the shallows. 


I pictured the time when Liszt himself sat before 


an Erard piano in this Erard Hall. Heine wrote in 
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1834 that the Erard pianos, shattered and bleeding 
from the last attack, heard of the approach of Liszt 
with a shudder. 

Pixis and Hertz, Hummel, Heller, and the vain 
Kalkbrenner witnessed the triumphs of Liszt in the 
Erard Hall. A few years later the magnificent tones 
of Anton Rubinstein flooded it. 

And I, too, have memories of the Erard Hall. In 
1887 I heard the vigorous young d’Albert play in it. 
And forty years later the veteran Rosenthal roused 
me and the other hearers in the hall to the wildest 
enthusiasm. Had Liszt and Rubinstein been present 
at the Rosenthal recital they would have risen from 
their seats and cheered. Cis 


“Worse Than a Crime” 

The New York Times prints an extended editorial 
concerning the copyright law and the attempt of the 
National Broadcasting Association to provide for 
themselves a loophole in the measure as it has passed 
the House of Representatives and has been placed 
before the Senate Committee. 

The Times says: “The general expectation was 
that the bill would soon be reported and promptly ac- 
cepted by the Senate, but then came the broadcasters 
protesting against being made subject to its provi- 
sions. The pending bill would compel them, 
like everybody else, to get the consent of the author 
of a story or a song or.even a skit or a joke before 
broadcasting it. But the broadcasters object to the 
whole idea of automatic copyright, and ask for what 
amounts to an open season in helping themselves to 
matter of the kind they desire until there has been 
actual registration of the copyright with a notice 
of it attached to each publication.” 

One of the mysteries of law has always been why 
an author cannot be made the owner of his own 
work, in a position to sell it or lease it whenever and 
wherever he may so desire. A man may own a 
house or a horse, an automobile, furniture, or any 
other sort of property whatever, may do what he 
will with it, and is subject to no interference what- 
ever from anybody. The same man, however, if he 
creates something out of his own brain which would 
exist not at all unless he created it, and which is 
certainly much more his own sole and absolute prop- 
erty than anything that he can possibly buy, is never, 
under existing laws, and never has been in the past 
either in America or any country in the world, abso- 
lute owner of his own creation. 

Could anything be stranger? The entire system 
seems to be utterly illogical. 

The Times editorial ends with the following 
words: “We are on the verge of attaining what has 
been worked for during many years. To have it 
dashed from us now by a needless dispute over petty 
details or by a combination to kill the measure by 
secret methods would be a blunder worse than a 
crime. 
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Wagner at the Metropolitan 

he annual Wagner matinee cycle has arrived, 
much to the delight of the Wagnerites. There are 
many Wagnerites in New York, more indeed than 
apparently the Metropolitan management imagines. 
They are not all of them able to pay for seats or 
willing to stand up through five or six hours of 
Wagner at a stretch, yet they are here, and when 
opportunity affords they get what one of them was 
heard the other day to call ‘‘the one musical delight 
of the vear.”’ 

The discussion of the wisdom of Bodanzky’s plan 
of giving Wagner uncut continues. There are many 
who claim that Wagner says what he has to say too 
often in the course of the operas, and that, whereas 
no doubt the operas are artistically perfect as Wagner 
made them, physical disabilities should be taken into 


Music Teachi 
The legal controversy concerning music teaching 
in private homes in New York City has ended in a 


victory for the musicians. The affair was started by 
the arrest of Wagner S. Kelly, whose professional 
name is Wager Swayne Harris, because he was 
teaching music at his home at 320 West Seventy- 
eighth Street. It was then discovered by the teach- 
ing profession that there was a forgotten law on the 
statute books of New York City forbidding the con- 
duct of a business in restricted residence districts, 
and that apparently music teaching was to be con- 
sidered a business. 

The matter has been dragging along in the courts 
for a long time. The history of the case is that Mr. 
Kelly was arrested and convicted. Sentence was 
suspended, but his attorney, David Neuberger, ap- 
pealed the decision. The Appellate Division of the 
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consideration in the performance of them. In other 
words, there are few people who do not find them- 
selves physically and perhaps also mentally weary 
at the end of any one of the longer of the operas. 
The nerve strain is also considerable, owing to the 
emotional quality of the music. It has long been 
felt by enthusiastic Wagnerites that judicious cutting 
of the works would add to their popularity in 
America. 

However, cut or uncut, it is a joy to have them 
once a year at least at the Metropolitan. 


ee a 
ae 
“Living Music” 

The following comment from the World upon the 
all-Wagner program at the Roxy Sunday morning 
concert is too important to be passed by without 
comment : 

“The best reply to the comparative merits of what 
has been aptly termed ‘synthetic esthetic’ and ‘living 
music’ was just such a concert as was heard yester- 
day morning. Theoretically and indeed practically 
it is quite simple to form an orchestra of one repre- 
sentative from each section, and then by amplifica- 
tion of these five strings, four woods, four brasses, 
and a couple of percussion instruments to make a 
sound of vast volume. But those who heard a double 
symphonic choir of brass intone the Pilgrims’ Chorus 
in the Tannhauser overture, the tremendous cello 
section play the Tristan und Isolde music, or forty 
first violins depict the Valkyries hurtling through 
space, need no expatiation between ‘synthetic esthetic’ 
and ‘living music.’ 

“That this difference is being recognized more 
and more is evidenced by the report from officials of 
the Associated Musicians of Greater New York, 
American Federation of Musicians, that theaters in 
some quarters are already beginning to go back to 
‘living music.’ ” 


A 
os 


Mystic Operas 

It is not-without interest to note that Goldmark’s 
Sakuntala overture was played at the Sunday night 
concert at the Metropolitan Opera House not long 
ago, and curious to remember that although Gold- 
mark wrote the overture, he never made an opera 
on this beautiful subject. The Sakuntala story has 
been used in opera, but apparently not effectively. 
A story of the same type is Hauptmann’s Die Ver- 
sunkene Glocke (The Sunken Bell), or, as Respighi 
called it in the Italian setting, La Campana Som- 
mersa. Strangely enough, neither of these mystic 
stories has ever been made a real success. The mys- 
tery of the thought that suggested the stories is some- 
what similar to that found in the opening of De- 
bussy’s Pelleas and Melisande, and Debussy appar- 
ently is the only composer who ever lived, except 
perhaps Wagner, who could attain the full signifi- 
cance of the superstition of the past, the peculiar 
tales that have come down to us from dwellers in 
forests. 


Anent Peter Ibbetson 

One of the critics who wrote a report on Tavlor’s 
Peter Ibbetson for a New York daily paper said that 
Debussy provided the idea of the intermezzi binding 
the scenes together. This is a statement that is 
rather remarkable for its inaccuracy. It was almost 
one hundred years ago when Wagner, in composing 
his Flying Dutchman, conceived the opera’s three 
acts as being molded into one, and wrote extended 
orchestral interludes to connect them together. Also 
nearly all of Wagner’s later works have changes of 
scene during which music is used; and there must be 
innumerable other works in which a similar proce- 
dure is to be found. 


Not a Business 

Supreme Court upheld the conviction and Mr. 
Neuberger went to the Court of Appeals, which 
reversed the decision of the lower court. 

Judge Frederick FE. Crane, who wrote the opinion, 
said: “The teaching of singing or of music is a pro- 
fession and not a business, a trade or an industry, 
as these words are used in the law, the zoning regula- 
tions or common parlance.” He added, however: 
“Neither do we say that any profession may not be 
so conducted as to deteriorate or extend into a busi- 
ness or an industry. We will deal with such cases 
as they arise.” 

Various musical organizations, including the 
American Academy of Teachers of Singing, the 
Musicians’ Club, the New York Singing Teachers’ 
Association, the Guild of Vocal Teachers and the 
Bohemians, filed briefs in Mr. Kelly's defense. 
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THis, THAT, AND THE OTHER THING 








WHAT Do YOU WISH TO KNOW? 


(This department has been established because of the many requests for information re- 


ceived over the telephone. 
inquiries by mail. 
be answered by mail.) 


The Art of Improvisation 
Any information you can give me on just 
what is meant by improvisation will be 
greatly appreciated—S. Y., Hoboken, N. J. 
To most people improvisation means 
an idle wandering of the fingers over 
the keys of the piano or organ. This 
may be very entertaining to the person 
who does the wandering, but is gener- 
ally, musically speaking, meaningless. 
Actually, improvisation is the creation at 
the keyboard of a finished composition. 
Some great organists have proved ex- 
traordinarily gifted in the art of im- 
provisation. A story is told of Mendels- 
sohn that upon one occasion when he 
was playing a Bach Fugue his memory 
failed him and he improvised so skill- 
fully that the less musical of his audience 
were completely deceived. In the good 
old days, pianists sometimes had con- 
tests in which they would improvise in 
turn. A famous contest of this sort is 
reported to have taken place between 
Chopin and Liszt. Frederick Schlieder 
has developed a regular system of in- 
struction in this art. 


It Was John Field 

In connection with my school work I am 
preparing a paper on the composers who 
developed the various forms of compositions 
such as sonatas, mazurkas, etc. I have all 
the information I require except the name 
of the musician who first developed the noc- 
turne. I feel sure that you can supply me 
with this information, and hence my letter.— 
A. O., Wheaton, III. 

The nocturne was first developed by 
John Field, a composer-pianist, born in 
Ireland. 


Pronounced Durd-la 


Please tell me as near as possible how 
to pronounce the name of Franz Drdla, the 
composer of the famous violin piece, Sou- 
venir—A, B., Bronx, N. 

It is pronounced Durd- la, with the “r” 
rolled in Durd. 


Is Radio the Cause? 

I have heard rumors that music pub- 
lishers have experienced a great loss in trade 
since the advent of the radio. Can you tell 
me if these rumors are based upon fact, and 
whether the radio is the real cause of-the 
difficulties >—B. K., Kansas City, Mo. 

Your question is decidedly complex. 

So far as we can learn, publishers’ sales 

of sheet music have diminished some- 

what, but whether this has to do with 
radio or with a complexity of causes we 
are unable to say. It has been suggested 
that one reason may be that the music 
that is being composed today is not of 

a sort to appeal to a very large public. 

It has been a long time since the world 

has been presented with a Nevins’ Ros- 

ary, a Cadman’s At Dawning, or a Mac- 

Dowell’s Wild Rose. Perhaps when 


Readers therefore are requested: not to ‘phone but to send their 
= of general interest will be answered in this column; others will 


modernism is fully understood and ap- 
preciated, and the tired business man 
likes to play discords on his piano, the 
music sales will pick up again. This is 
not intended to be a serious answer. The 
fact is that no one can say positively 
what has caused the decrease in the sale 
of sheet music. 


Choral Singing, a Real Pleasure 


Will you please tell me what benefit I 
will derive ae singing in a chorus-—B. L., 
Brooklyn, N 

That depends upon what you call 

benefit. If a highly cultural form of 
pleasure seems to you to be a benefit 
you should, if you are a music lover, 
derive a great deal from choral singing. 
If you look upon it as in some way: asso- 
ciated with material profit, you will de- 
rive practically none at all. Those who 
have been members of choral societies 
through long years, until they have 
grown old and have to retire, will tell 
you that in all their lives they have 
had no greater pleasure than that which 
they derived from the regular weekly 
rehearsals. Choral singing is a pleasure 
which many an American is missing. 


Festival Politics 


Can you tell me anything about the Music 
Festival that is to take place at Oxford next 
summer ?—F. R., Elizabeth, N. J. 

This is the festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music, a so- 
ciety which was formed about ten years 
ago by composers of Europe and Amer- 
ica for the purpose of producing works 
of modernistic character. At every festi- 
val since the society was organized 
American works have been given, not as 
many as America would like, to be sure, 
but still a certain number. There are 
present evidences of selfish partisan poli- 
tics operating within the society, and in 
a manner invidious to its idealistic ob- 
jectives. In other words, certain com- 
posers and nations wish to have their 
works performed, and are pulling strings 
in order to get them performed. Socie- 
ties of this sort generally terminate their 
glorious careers as a result of this kind 
of chicanery. 

Anent the Importance of Living Composers 

I would like to get a list of the most im- 
portant living composers. Are any of ee 
living composers of real importance ?—B. 
Flushing, N. Y. 

So many of the living composers are of 
real importance that it is quite impossible 
for the Mustcat Courter to print a list 
of them, even if such a list were avail- 
able. Unfortunately, such lists are diffi- 
cult to get hold of, because it takes time 
for the younger composers to get their 
names into biographical dictionaries. The 
question of composition today is so full 
of contention, and so cluttered up with 





I WONDER: 


Who will write the next great symphony. 

Why some musical paragraphers are con- 
stantly telling us that we are intrinsic- 
ally unmusical. 

If Mussolini and Einstein ever practise the 
violin. 

Whether Paganini really was such a bad 
man as he is supposed to have been. 
Why so many great composers died so 

young. 

If the average music lover really does pre- 
fer a song recital to a piano recital. 
Whether Toscanini knows every musical 
composition ever written by heart. 





Please! 


Start your concerts on time. 

Come to concerts and operas on 
a a good dose of cough medicine 
before coming to concerts and operas. 

Don’t rattle your programs during 
numbers. 

And, of course, don’t talk until num- 
bers are over. 

All of which would make for more 
happiness all round. 











If Mozart ever studied harmony and counter- 
point. 

How many notes a professional pianist plays 
during his life. 

Why the compositions of Bruckner and 
Mahler are always characterized as 
“monumental.” Is it because they are 
-so great or because they belong in the 
musical graveyard. 

Whether there is any composition by Chopin 
that Martha Baird does not play by 
memory. 

If there have been more concerts this winter 
than in any previous season. 

Whether the next violin prodigy will be 
named Mischa, Toscha, Sascha or 
Jascha. 

Why boys named John, James, William and 
George canot be: violin prodigies. 

What pre gg and Sullivan really thought 
of each other. 

Why double bass players take up the double 
bass. 

Why tuba players and bass clarinet players 
go to those instruments for their musical 
solace. 

Whether Gluck spoke French with a Ger- 
man accent—or at all 

Why ten-year old Ruggiero Ricci can do 
things on a fiddle that thousands of mid- 
dle aged violinists would like to be able 


to do. 

Whether Victor Herbert ever studied or- 
chestration and if he really was an 
Irishman. 


differences of opinion, that all of us hesi- 
tate to say which of the living composers 
is really worth-while and which not. 


By All Means 


Is it wise to develop a youthful talent as 
rapidly as possible, so as to — a musical 
~~ L. J.. New York, N. 

By all means, if the child has a tal- 
ent. On the other hand, over-forcing of 
any kind, whether of a real talent or of 
only a marked talent, should be carefully 
avoided. The genuine prodigy needs no 
forcing. All that is required with genius 
of this sort is careful guidance. 


The Plan Is a Good One 
What do you think of the plan of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of staging 
comic opera? Does it not seem to you that 
it would be better for the Metropolitan to 
leave this sort of thing to the other Broad- 
way houses?—R. J. K., Forest Hills, N. Y. 
We presume you refer to Boccaccio. 
We see no reason why such a work 
should not be given at the Metropolitan. 
It has been the invariable custom of 
German opera houses to retain operas 
of this kind in their regular repertory. 
The only objection, so far as we can see, 
to an opera like Boccaccio is the fact 
that, being sung in German, the words, 
which are important, are meaningless to 
the average American. This objection, 
however, does not seem to be valid, since 
Boccaccio was an undeniable success in 
its Metropolitan production. 
Bohnen Singing at the Metropolitan 
Can you tell me if Michael Bohnen is in 
America at the present time?—N. R., Ja- 
maica, N. Y 
Yes, and if you want to get the thrill 
of your life see him at the Metropolitan 
as Hagen in Gotterdammerung, 


Accord and Discord 


Among MusicAaL CourtgR Readers 
A Plea for Loyalty 


Washington, Pa., February 10, 
Musical Courier: 


1931 

Editor, 

Enclosed you will find an editorial I wish 

to have published in the Musica Courter. 

Thanking you for your trouble and your 
kind appreciation, I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 


Wurm J. 


“PLan Your Own 


EISERT, 


PROGRAMS” 

Be loyal to our American composers, who 
are writing such beautiful and splendid 
things today. The rising generation of 
musicians are the ones who must present 
these works; and by so doing encourage the 
composers to even better things. Nowhere 
in the world can we find more beautiful 
things than come from the pens of our 
American composers. 

Do not wait to put our composers’ works 
at the end of your programs, or, even, you 
may make a complete program from their 
works. Tons audiences will receive them 
enthusiastically, and will respect you for 
your loyalty to your own. 

Why play a program as everybody 
plays it? 

Se original. 

Learn to decide for yourself. 

Do not present hard interpretations that 
mean nothing to you. Instead you will be 
giving your own personality. 


= 


else 


, 
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MAKING SOAP BUBBLES (AND 
THE SAXOPHONE) USEFUL 


I See That 


Walter Mills 
weekly 
March 3. 

Leola Turner, artist pupil of Thomas N. 
MacBurney of Chicago, recently scored 
an impressive success in her debut at 
La Scala in Milan. 

Edith Rinquest, associate director of the 
Rinquest School of Music in Denver, 
died last month in that city from heart 
failure. 

Frank Ricciardi, baritone pupil of Enrico 
Rosati, was the winner of the Newark 
Music Foundation contest. 

The Scranton Republican speaks highly of 
Willard Sektberg as accompanist of 
Crooks. 

Clarence Dickinson’s Historical Lecture Re- 
citals are largely attended. 

Henry F. Seibert is booked for organ re- 
citels in so iy and Davidson, 

*. also York, 

Ralph M Hill, banker- shinies 
known in both capacities. 

The Brosa Quartet will return to America 
early in April for a tour which will 
take them across the continent. 

Vladimir Golschmann is now guest-conduct- 
ing the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

The German Grand Opera Company will 
give a performance of Tiefland in New 
York on March 19. 

Dai Buell has been appearing in a number 
of musicales in diplomatic circles. 

There is an interesting interview with 
dolf Laubenthal in this issue. 

Mozart's Ideomeneo, with a new score by 
Richard Strauss, is to be produced in 
Vienna at the end of this month. 

Marion Claire is winning much success in 
recital on her current tour in this coun- 
try prior to her going to Berlin for her 
fourth year of opera there. 

E. Robert Schmitz, returned to this country 
after fourteen months in the Orient and 
Europe, reports a great interest in mod- 
ern music, especially in Japan. 

Georgia McNally is to* make a Southern 
tour, starting this month. 

Hilda Burke has had an exceptionally busy 
and successful season both with the 
Chicago Civic Opera and in concert. 

The National Theater in Munich is reported 
to have the “most modern” stage as yet 
devised. 

Max von Schillings has been reengaged to 
conduct in the Zoppot Forest Opera Fes- 
tival, Germany, from July 26 to Aug- 
ust 6. 


in a series of 
WJZ beginning 


will 
recitals 


appear 
over 


is becoming 


Ru- 


Vienna is planning a festival in honor of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of Mo- 
zart, which will occur in 1932. 

Josef Lhevinne played before a_ sold-out 
house in Chicago on February 8. 

Stravinsky’s opera Mavra, has been 
up” by Jack Hylton of London. 

Cologne will hold an opera festival from 
April 4-9. 

Dr. Howard Hanson led the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra in an all-American pro- 
gram on February 5, presenting among 
others his own Romantic Symphony. 

Beniamino Gigli will be soloist with the 
Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, Henry 
Hadley conducting, on February 22. 

The Coolidge Festival 
Hindemith, had a 
premiere in Cologne. 


“jazzed 


piano concerto, by 
successful German 


The La Scala Orchestra is to make a tour 
this spring which will include London, 


Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Vienna, Munich, 
3udapest, Prague, Dresden, Cologne, 
Frankfort and other German cities. 

Hitzi Koyke, Japanese soprano, will make 
her Philadelphia debut with the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company in Mad- 
ame Butterfly on February 26 

Hall, pianist pupil of 
Forge and Ernesto Bertmen, 
her New York debut at Steinway 
on February 24. 

Fortune Gallo’s film production of Pagliacci 
opened at the Central Park Theater on 
February 20 

Sidney Rayner had an enthusiastic 
on his return to the Paris 
Comique. 

Nikolai Orloff is confronted with an exact- 
ing fall schedule. 


Frank La 
will make 


Hall 


Phoebe 


reception 
Opera 
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(87) ANOTHER VIEW OF VERDI'S GRAVE 
Only temporarily were the remains of the great master reposing at the Cimitero 
Monumentale. The master’s desire was fulfilled in the laying of his body to rest 
at the Musicians’ Home, which he himself had originated. There, in that house, 
maintained and supported by the gift of Verdi, and built by him so that hundreds 
of needy musicians may find rest, lies the great Verdi, his wife near him. 
(Photo Property of G. Ricordi & Co.) 





86) ONE OF THE VERDI CASES, 
of mementos and gifts in La Scala Museum. Note the many medals, laurel wreaths, 
and the beautifully wrought albums. (Photo by Courtesy La Scala Museum) 
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(88) SIGNATURES OF THOSE PRESENT, 


at the ceremony when the bodies of Verdi and his wife were transferred from the Cimitero Monumentale to the Musicians’ 


Home of Rest, built and endowed by 
the composer for needy musicians. (Photo by Courtesy La Scala Museum) 











(Copyright, 1931, by the Musical Courier Company. All rights reserved) 
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(89) BUST OF GIUSEPPINA STREPPONI VERDI, 
in terra cotta, also by Vincenzo Gemito, and at present in La Scala Museum, the gift of 
Barberina Strepponi. Madame Verdi was born in Lodi on September 18, 1815. Her father 
was a conductor and composer. She studied at the Milan Conservatory and made her debut 
in Trieste in a Rossini opera. Her success only came later. (Photo by Courtesy La Scala 
Museum) 


(90) BRONZE STATUETTE OF VERDI, 
by the artist Quadrelli. The statuette stands on the piano in the Verdi 
Museum Salon. The artist caught the composer in a nonchalant pose, one 
which can easily be imagined as assumed by the unaffected and genial 
Verdi. (Photo by Courtesy La Scala Museum) 


No. 91 
(91) THE GREAT VERDI MEMORIAL AT PARMA 


This memorial was erected, though not completed, in 1913, the year of the one hundredth anniversary of Verdi's birth, with funds contributed by the City of Parma, 
Cleofonte Campanini, Edith Rockefeller McCormick and Harold McCormick. (Fratelli Bocchialini & Figli Photo) 


(Copyright, 1931, by the Musical Courier Company. All rights reserved) 
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in Italy, Russia, South 
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TEACHER 
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and Chicago Opera 
Co.’s; The Little 
Theatre Opera Co. of 
New York and with 
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Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
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standing artistic career. 


Appointments for individual vocal lessons, coaching in operatic repertoire, 
and preparation of concert programs, can be made by mail or by telephone. 
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57th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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COURIER 


January Concerts Under 
Mannes at Museum 


Record Audience for Any One 
Series in Thirteen Years 
of Concerts 


The January series of Saturday night con- 
certs at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
conducted by David Mannes for the thir- 
teenth year, ended on January 31 with an 
aggregate audience for the series which 
broke all records for attendance. The final 
program was heard by 8,000 people, and the 
four concerts by 39,000. 

The program of January 31 included four 
compositions new to these concerts: the 
Hansel and Gretel Prelude by Humperdinck, 
Patrie Overture by Bizet, Adagio from the 
A major string quartet by Schumann, and 
the Rosenkavalier waltzes of Richard 
Strauss. The symphony of the evening was 
the Cesar Franck D minor. Before the final 
number, which was the Finlandia of Sibelius, 
the same composer’s Valse Triste was played 
as an encore. 

There will be a second series, as in former 
years, on four Saturday nights of March, 
again preceded by Thomas Whitney Suret’s 
late-afternoon explanatory talks on the works 
to be performed. Concerts will be given 
March 7, 14, 21, and 28. Clarence H. Mackay 
donates the cost of the March concerts. The 
concerts of January were the gift of John D. 
Rockerfeller, Jr. 


Nola’s Interesting Offer 


An offer of interest to music lovers of 
New York and the many embryo musical 
geniuses is that made by Maestro Nola, 


VINCENT NOLA 


operatic and concert tenor, to test young 
voices, giving a half-hour lesson to the ap- 
plicant free of charge. 

Maestro Nola is a native of Buffalo, N. Y., 
but has been taught to sing and teach by 
Jerome Hayes, who has been active in 
both capacities for the last thirty years. 

One of Maestro Nola’s pupils, Grace 
Panvini, soprano, is meeting with much suc- 
cess in concert and is also soloist of the 
Holy Cross Church in the Bronx.  V. 
Totora, another pupil, is a member of the 
Lenox Hill Guild Opera Company, of which 
Mr. Nola is also a member. 

Applicants for free voice trial must apply 
in writing for an appointment. 

Recent Engagements of Amato 

Pupil 

Craig McDonnell, baritone, pupil of Pas- 
quale Amato, sang with much success be- 
fore the Women’s Club, Bronxville, N. Y., 
January 28. His offerings comprised vari- 
ous excerpts from Wagner’s Flying Dutch- 
man. Another recent appearance for Mr. 
McDonnell was as guest artist with the 
Perole String Quartet Hour over Station 
WOR. His program included Largo from 
Handel’s Xerxes, Wie Beruhrt Mich 
Wundersam (Franz Bendel), Meet Me by 
Moonlight (J. A. Wade) and an Italian 
song by F. Durante. 


Full Schedule for Orloff 


Nikolai Orloff, Russian pianist, appeared 
as soloist with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony in Washington, January 27; 
Baltimore, January 28; and Brooklyn, Feb- 
ruary 1. All three concerts were personal 
successes for Mr. Orloff, The Brooklyn 
program was broadcast, Olin Downes, of the 
New York Times, announcing. Mr. Downes 
took this occasion to comment very favor- 
ably on Mr. Orloff’s playing. 

On February 6 Mr. Orloff was one of the 
featured artists at the Biltmore Morning 
Musicale, Hotel Biltmore, New York, and 
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his New York recital, February 4, was en- 
thusiastically received by press and public. 
On February 14 Mr. Orloff gave a recital 
in Boston. 


Ithaca Conservatory Notes 


William Coad, director of the violin de- 
partment of the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music, Ithaca, N. Y., recently gave a recital 
in the Ithaca Little Theater. 

George Hathaway, director of the organ 
department of the Ithaca Conservatory, 
played the accompaniments, sharing the 
honors with the violinist. 

Mr. Coad was in excellent form, playing 
with ease and freshness, and in a manner 
highly satisfying to his audience. 

The program included the Concerto in A 
minor by Bach, the Brahms Concerto in D 
major, five shorter compositions, three 
pieces by modern French composers, and, 
the Ziegeunerweisen by Sarasate. 

This is the fourth in the season’s series 
of faculty recitals given by the Ithaca Con- 
servatory and Affiliated Schools. The next 
will be given by Joseph Lautner, tenor, in 
the Ithaca Little Theater, March 3. 

An all-Tschaikowsky concert was given 
by the symphony orchestra of the Ithaca 
Conservatory and Affiliated Schools, Ernest 
S. Williams, conductor, in the Ithaca Little 
Theater, January 28. Mr. Williams is the 
head of the Military Band School which is 
a part of the Ithaca institution, and this was 
the first concert played by the symphony 
orchestra since it has been placed under his 
direction. 

The program included: Symphonie Pathe- 
tique, Marche Slave and the 1812 Overture. 

In the last named work the orchestra 
was augmented by the Military Band and 
the overture was played with cannon, bells 
and all the original effects of its initial 
performance in Moscow under the baton of 
the composer. The capacity audience which 
greeted the players attested to the popularity 
of conductor and orchestra. E. 


Nadworney’s Carmen Creates 
Enthusiasm 


When Devora Nadworney sang Carmen 
with the Bridgeport, Conn., Oratorio So- 
ciety on January 20, she scored a unanimous 
success. The Telegram of that city com- 
mented: “Hers was a dashing and colorful 
performance,” while the reviewer for the 
Times-Star said: “A true Spanish type, 
with her black hair, olive skin and sparkling 
eyes, Devora Nadworney was a typical Car- 
men. Gowned in white satin and black lace, 
with a red rose in her hair, and a red 
handkerchief at her wrist, Carmen sang her 
way into the hearts of her audience with 
her rich contralto voice full of sweetness 
and power. She lived her life of the ciga- 
rette factory girl as she portrayed it in 


” 


song. 


Edwin Hughes Demonstrates 

Edwin Hughes, pianist, cooperated with 
Dr. William Braid White in illustrating at 
the piano a lecture on acoustics given by 
the latter on February 18, at the Brooklyn 
\cademy of Arts and Sciences. 

Dr. White, the director of acoustic re- 
search of the American Steel and Wire 
Company, which makes the strings of prac- 
tically all American pianos, has invented an 
instrument called the “projection osiso,” by 
means of which the tonal vibrations of the 
piano can be made visible on a screen. The 
results achieved with this apparatus were 
demonstrated on this occasion. 
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Marion Claire Captivates 
Audiences Everywhere 


Captivates Her Audience, Audience Spell- 
bound by Marion Claire’s Singing, Big Au- 
dience Applauds Marion Claire, Noted So- 
prano Wins Audience—such are the head- 
lines after concerts given by Marion Claire, 
gifted American soprano of the Berlin 
Staats-oper and formerly of the Chicago 
Civic Opera. Miss Claire is now achieving 
new and brilliant success in concert and re- 
cital throughout the South and Middlewest 
before returning to Berlin for her fourth 
consecutive operatic reengagement. 

That she is a very personable soprano 
possessing both brains and beauty in addi- 
tion to an extraordinary musical and _his- 
trionic talent, is the opinion of the writer for 
the Atlanta Journal, who found in her sing- 
ing “luminous beauty of tone and vibrant 
timbre throughout her scale, purity and free- 
dom of tonal emission and high tones of ex- 
quisite pearliness.” When she sang at Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., the men present led a cheering 
section that demanded half a dozen encores 
during her program, according to the re- 
viewer for the Tuscaloosa News. By her 
beautiful soprano voice, her exquisite grace, 
her youthful beauty and charming person- 
ality Miss Claire conjured a reverie of de- 
light at her concert at Benton Harbor, Mich., 
in the opinion of the News-Palladium re- 
viewer. The same writer found that “her 
youth makes all the more wonderful the 
richness of her voice, the easy and perfect 
control with which she subdues or unleashes 
at will its unfettered range and power, and 
the delicate shadings and subtleties of ex- 
pression.” 

At St. Joseph, Mich., she “charmed her 
audience with her triple appeal of voice, 
youth and beauty, and displayed mastery of 
tempo and rhythm, vibrance and power,” as 
expressed by the critic for the Herald Press. 
According to the Ottawa, Ill., Daily Repub- 
lican Times Miss Claire’s recital attracted 
the men, and when they listened to “the 
charming voice of the singer who felt at 
home among the stars but came down to 
earth with lovely lullabies, there was uncon- 
ditional surrender and they marched lock- 
step into the Claire camp. 


Thomas and Lucchese Score in 
Rigoletto 


Verdi’s Rigoletto was the opera presented 
by the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 5. The two principals were such as to 
draw a “full house” at any time—John 
Charles Thomas in the title role and Jose- 
phine Lucchese as Gilda. 

Mr. Thomas was in excellent voice, sing- 
ing throughout with that perfection of in- 
tonation and beauty of tone for which he 
is known. His acting was superb. 

Mme. Lucchese quite “stopped the per- 
formance” with her singing of the Caro 
Nome, while her duets, both with the Duke 
and with Rigoletto, were excellent. Her act- 
ing left nothing to be desired. 

Alexandre Kourganoff, as the Duke, has 
been heard in parts better suited to his 
voice, but his acting was most convincing, 
particularly in the last act. 

Ivan Steschenko was excellent as Spara- 
fucile and Berta Levina especially good as 
Maddalena. The other parts were well taken 
as follows:—Abrasha Robofsky as Count 
Monterone, Albert Mahler as Borsa, Con- 
rad Thibault as Marullo, Alfred De Long as 
Count Ceprano, Ale ssandro Angelucci as An 
Officer, Henrietta Horle as Countess Ce- 
prano, Ruth Gordon as A Page, Paceli 
Diamond as Giovanna. 

The orchestra was selected from the 
Curtis Symphony Orchestra. Sixty of the 
musicians were in the orchestra pit, under 
the direction of Emil Mlynarski, who con- 
ducted the entire performance, and twenty- 
four were on the stage in the ballroom scene 
of the first act, under the direction of Sylvan 
Levin, assistant conductor. 


Michigan State Institute of Music 
Notes 


The extension program sponsored by the 
Michigan State Institute of Music, East 
Lansing, Mich., includes county festivals in 
which the rural children are to take part. 
Eight Michigan counties are now working 
in accordance with this plan, which is a 
considerable increase over last year. Under 
the plan each school grade studies music 
suitable to that grade, and the older children 
and high school students are also offered 
a course in music appreciation. Two 
counties—Eaton and Saginaw—are training 
rural school orchestras. Folk dances are 
also a feature of the Institute project. 

As a culmination of the year’s work, a 
combined festival, in addition to the county 
festivals, will be held at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, on May 22. At this 
event more than 2,000 children will sing in 
one great chorus. 1,000 children will pre- 
sent folk dances in costume, and 500 will 
take part in a May Pole dance. This move- 
ment is under the supervision of Josephine 
Kackley and Mabel Miles of the Michigan 
State Institute of Music. 
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Hanson Leads Detroit Symphony 
in All-American Program 

Detroit, Micu.—-Dr. Howard Hanson, of 
the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
N. Y., was guest conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra at Orchestra Hall, 
February 5. Dr. Hanson presented an all- 
American program which comprised his own 
Romantic Symphony; thé second movement 
from his Nordic Symphony ; ; a ballet suite 
from The Happy Hypocrite by Herbert 
Elwell of the faculty of the Cleveland Insti- 
tue of Music; and Daniel Gregory Mason’s 
Chanticleer overture. 

The Romantic Symphony, which early in 
the season was performed by the Augusteo 
orchestra, Rome, was new to Detroit. It 
proved to be, as the program notes described 
it, “an escape from the rather bitter type of 
modern musical realism.” There are inter- 
vals of turbulent modernism in this work, 
but there are also passages of pure melodic 
beauty, imaginative, eloquent and sensitive. 
The orchestration is vivid, the tone colors 
blended and contrasted in masterly fashion. 
Detroit received this work with thunderous 
applause for both Dr. Hanson and the 
orchestra. 

The Mason composition, the opening num- 
ber has been heard before here. It was also 
well received, the composer bowing his ac- 
knowledgment of the warm applause The 
Elwell ballet proved an interesting feature. 
The story concerns the love of a dissolute 
noble for a dancer and the events that lead 
to his reformation. The music is modern, 
full of dissonance, but effective and well 
suited to the stage action. This is the first 
composition of Mr. Elwell’s to appear on a 
Detroit program, but, judging from its re- 
ception, further performances would be 
welcome. 

This All-American 
was successful in the 


program, all in all, 
extreme, and Dr. 


MUSICAL 


Hanson received an ovation, both as com- 
poser and conductor, the orchestra sharing 
in the honors of the evening. D. 


Eddy Scores With Schola 
Cantorum 


When Nelson Eddy, baritone, appeared 
with the Schola Cantorum in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, January 29, few people in the 
audience realized that he was suffering from 
an attack of influenza, which had caused 
him to cancel several engagements. Despite 
his handicap, the New York newspapers 
commended Mr. Eddy’s performance. Speak- 
ing of this artist’s work in Szymanowski’s 
Stabat Mater, the Evening Post said, “Mr, 
Eddy’ s youthful voice was vital and strong.” 

“Nelson Eddy was propulsively effective in 
the Sibelius opus (‘Ukko, the Fire- 
Maker’),” said the American. The Evening 
World said he “disclosed an exceptional 
voice” and the Sun said, “Nelson Eddy, 
baritone, acquitted himself with credit.” The 
New York Times write, Mr. Eddy sum- 
moned sufficient dramatic force, resonance 
and accent to project his part successfully 
against heavy choral effects and orchestra- 
tion. 


May Scheider Stone Studio Notes 


Yvette Le Bray, who gave two successful 
recitals last season in Carnegie and Town 
halls, returned from an extended sojourn in 
Europe recently and appeared in a joint 
recital with Gigli at Carnegie Hall, Janu- 
ary 4. 

Erna Miru, soprano, gave a program at 
the Brooklyn City College on December 18 
and was engaged to sing on February 11 at 
the Deutscher Wissenschaftlicher Verrein of 
New York. 

Betty Wayne, coloratura soprano, was 
twice soloist with the Commuters Quartet 
of the General Broadcasting Company. Miss 
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Wayne was engaged also for a private 
musicale at the home of Mrs. Ira Nelson 
Morris in December and sang over WPCH 
on January 7. 

Irene Welsh, lyric coloratura, is giving 
recitals every fortnight over WEVD. 

Beatrice Lohre, dramatic soprano, for 
three years a scholarship pupil of May 
Scheider Stone, has been engaged to sing at 
one of Rhea Silberta’s Lecture Recitals at 
the St. Moritz Hotel. 


Buffalo Hopes Ethel Fox “Will 
Soon Return” 


Recently Ethel Fox made her Buffalo, 
N. Y., debut as soloist with the old-estab- 
lished Orpheus Club of that city, and, in 
the words of the Evening News, made her 
audience hope that she “will soon return.” 
To quote this paper more fully: 

“Ethel Fox made her initial bow to a 
local audience, and it is to be hoped that 
she will soon return. She is the possessor 
of a gorgeous big voice, warm and resonant 
from the top to the bottom of her large, 
even scale. One does not frequently hear 
such beautiful, velvety tones as those which 
came continuously from the throat of this 
youthful singer. Her part of the program 
was all too short, but it gave the singer 
opportunity to show she is an artist who 
can sing exquisite pianissimo; build a beau- 
tiful climax, project every word clearly and 
distinctly to her audience, and best of all, 
keep absolutely on the key. She was re- 
called by the enthusiastic iisteners for en- 
cores.” 


Gigli Soloist With Manhattan 
Symphony 

Gigli will be the soloist at 
Manhattan Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Henry Hadley at 
Auditorium on February 22. 

The program will be a popular one to 
commemorate Washington’s Birthday. Gigli 
will sing two arias with the orchestra: Un 
di all’ Spazio, from Andrea Chenier, by 
Giordano, and Cielo e mar, from Gioconda, 
by Ponchielli; also a group of three songs 
—Mirame Asi, De Fuentes; Silence of the 
Night, Rachmaninoff; Mattinata, Leonca- 
vallo, with piano accompaniment by Miguel 
Sandoval. The balance of the program will 
be made up of the following orchestral num- 
bers: overture, Coriolanus, Beethoven; Les 
Preludes, Liszt; Rouet d’Omphale and 
Danse Macabre, SaintSaéns, and Victor 
Herbert’s American Fantasie. The Gigli 
numbers will not be broadcast. 


the next 
concert 
Mecca 


American Academy’s Second 
Matinee 


Senior students of acting at the Ameri- 
can Academy of Dramatic Arts united in 


the second matinee performance, at the 
Belasco Theater, in two plays, Eyes (Block) 
and Hay Fever (Noel Coward). ‘Four 
young actors in the first named were 
Marilouise Walls, Elsie Meyer, Raphael 
San Martin and Carl Frank, who did good 
work in picturing tenement house life in 
the winter in a great city. Coward’s play 
enlisted nine actors, namely Lorraine Dauth, 
Elizabeth Carter, Anne Woodruff, Betty 
Eichholz, Alma Clare, Clark Smith, Carl 
Frank, Charles Tilkie and Ralph Mead. 
They presented the tribulations as well as 
some of the joys of an English home in the 
summer time, the various events of morning, 
afternoon and evening being felicitiously 
pictured. 


Weinrich Orsen Recitals 


The January 18-19 organ recitals of Carl 
Weinrich, Church of the Holy Communion, 
New York, continued his group of modern- 
ists’ music, including works by French, 
English and American composers. They 
were Tournemire, Dupré, Vierne, Austin 
and Simonds, music of almost futuristic de- 
sign. Certainly the Tournemire music is 
full of thick dissonances and mystic mo- 
ments; in Symphonie-Passion (Dupré) 
there are many original effects, especially 
in Resurrection. Simonds’ prelude has a 
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clarinet solo, later French horn, which sang 
a tuneful strain and was appreciated, com- 
ing in the midst of the modernistic tonal ef- 
fects. The finale from Vierne’s Fifth Sym- 
phony ended a program of varied music, 
the clean-cut execution of which was ad- 
mired by Weinrich’s hearers. January 25- 
26 closed this series, four Bach programs 
being announced for April. 


Coolidge Festival Concerto Has 
Successful German Premiere 


CoLocne.—Paul Hindemith’s new piano 
concerto, which is dedicated to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge, and which was heard 
for the first time in public at the Coolidge 
Festival concert in Chicago this season, re- 
cently had its first performance in Germany, 
under the auspices of the Cologne branch of 
the International Society for Contemporary 
Music. The work had a great success; a suc- 
cess to which the performance—with Emma 
Liibbecke-Job at the piano and Hans Wedig 
at the conductor’s desk—contributed in no 
small measure. 

On the same evening, Alexander Tscherep- 
nine’s Concertino for violin, viola, piano and 
chamber orchestra had a very successful 
world premiere. The composer, who played 
the piano part, shared the applause. E. T. 


Jeanne Franko’s 76th Birthday 
Celebration 


At the Hotel Spencer Arms on the after- 
noon of February 8 there was a celebration 
of the 76th birthday of Jeanne Franko, dis- 
tinguished violinist and member of the well- 
known Franko family of musicians. All the 
Franko sisters were present—Jeanne, Selma, 
Paula, Rose, Delphine and Lydia. 

The high note of the occasion occurred 
when one of the guests asked the birthday 
child to play something. While she hesi- 
tated, her older sister, Selma, the 78-year- 
old mother of Edwin Franko Goldman, re- 
nowned bandmaster, seated herself at a piano 
and started a Strauss waltz. Whereupon 
Jeanne went to a second piano and the two 
musical sisters played pieces by Chopin, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart and Schubert, all from mem- 
ory, a remarkable feat for women of their 
advanced age. 


Aksarova Lauded by Washington 
Critic 

Valentina Aksarova, Russian opera and 
concert artist, sang recently in Washington, 
D. C., and, as is her custom, won the en- 
thusiastic approval of her audience and the 
critics. The recital was reviewed in part 
as follows by the critic of the Washington 
Star: “Mme. Valentina Aksarova brought 
to the Congressional Club a bit of old Russia 
—the pathos, the fire, the glory of Russian 
musi¢ in song, and was recalled repeatedly. 
A fine, flexible voice, well trained, was com- 
bined with a vivid, appealing interpretation. 
Mme. Aksarova was accompanied by Mrs. 
Carl Chindblom and introduced by Vera 
Bloom.” 


Carmen for White Plains 


On the evening of February 27 Carmen 
will be presented at Westchester County. 
Center, White Plains, by the Popular Civic 
Opera Company of New York. Dreda Aves 
will sing the title role and Gabrielle Simeoni 
will conduct. 
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MUSICAL 


Stojowski New York Recital, 
February 25 


Sigismond Stojowski, Polish pianist, will 
celebrate his twenty-fifth year in this coun- 
try by giving a recital at Town Hall, New 
York, February 25. Mr. Stojowski is 
prominent among pianists of Europe and 
America and has appeared extensively in 
recital, and as soloist with leading orchestras, 
including the Colonne and Lamoureux of 
Paris; the Berlin Philharmonic, London 
Symphony, Sir Charles Halle’s Orchestra 
in Manchester ; Munich Academy, New York 
Philharmonic and New York Symphony, 
Metropolitan Opera and Boston Opera 
Orchestras, the Boston Symphony and Cin- 
cinnati Symphony. 

Stojowski’s name as a composer has long 
been familiar. His piano pieces have been 
on the programs of Paderewski, Hofmann, 
Friedman, Samaroff, Schelling, Ganz, and 
Grainger. His songs have been in the reper- 
toire of Marcella Sembrich and other artists. 
His chamber music works have been per- 
formed by Kochanski, Enesco, Casals, 
Schroeder and others. One of his orchestral 
works won first prize at a competition 
founded by Paderewski in Leipzig. First per- 
formed by the Warsaw Philharmonic, it has 
been played in many European cities, and 
in America by the New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestras. 

Besides a violin and piano concerto, the 
latter first performed by Willem Willeke at 
a concert entirely devoted to Stojowski’s 
compositions by the New York Philharmonic, 
March 1, 1915, Stojowski has written three 
piano concertos. The second—Prologue, 
Scherzo and Variations—written at Pade- 
rewski’s suggestion, received its first per- 
formance at a London Symphony concert 
with the composer at the piano, Arthur 
Nikisch conducting. It was introduced in 
New York by Paderewski, with the New 
York Symphony, and in Boston with the 
Boston Symphony. 

A Symphonic Rhapsody for Piano and 
Orchestra was played by the composer for 
the first-time in America with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, under Walter 
Damrosch, in 1911. Mr. Stojowski’s cantata 
Springtime was performed at a Royal Buck- 
ingham Palace concert in London and pro- 
duced by the Boston Singing Club in 1906. 
A work inspired by the war, Prayer for 
Poland, had its first performance anywhere 
by the Schola Cantorum and New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Kurt Schindler con- 
ducting, March 7th, 1916. 

As a teacher Stojowski has long occupied 
a significant position in this country. Coming 
here in 1906 to head the piano department of 
the Institute of Musical Art, he has held 
classes extensively in the east and on the 
Pacific Coast. His pupils include: Novaes, 
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MISCHA 
DUNN 


WORLD FAMOUS 
VIOLINIST 


The Modern Pianist’s Text Book, by 
Simon Bucharoff—Mr. Bucharoff is well 
known both in America and in Europe as a 
virtuoso pianist and a successful composer. 
He has here written a book that shows him 
also as a man of strictly practical tendencies, 
whose teaching experience has clarified for 
him the means of problem solutions for the 
student. The book is, as the title page 
says: “A complete, concise, practical and 
indispensable manual for the modern pianist, 
teacher and student.” 

A table of contents shows that the work 
is systematically laid out. An introduction 
explains its use. There are charts to be 
used in elementary instruction. There is an 
outline of simple information regarding in- 
tervals and chords headed “What Every 
Pianist, Teacher and Student Should Know.” 

“Extension” is given attention over many 
pages. Independence and control of the five 
fingers is broadly and skilfully treated. 
There are chapters devoted to scales and 
broken chords, chapters devoted to repeated 
notes, double thirds, double sixths, con- 
secutive moving chords and so on. 

One of the principal features of the ar- 
rangements of all of these technical exercises 
is the fact that the student is directed to 
play each of them in all of the keys. Mr. 
Bucharoff has given an outline of Model 
Modulations, according to which each figure 
of exercise is transposed diatonically in all 
major or minor keys, or chromatically in 
every key. As a result of this the key- 
board becomes a real playground for the 
pianist and student, so that music-making 
quickly becomes an actual fact. A good 
many of the figures are original, as are also 
the chord formations in the modulatory 
scheme, and the manner in which this for- 
mation is to be applied to any known pas- 
sage in piano literature. 

The trill, glissando and special passages 
and complexities of fingerings are carefully 
explained in great detail. A chapter is de- 
voted to notation, cadences and modulations 
and at the end of the book there is a page 
giving the most useful of musical terms. 

A complete course is laid out for eight 
years of work with graded finger exercises 


COURIER 


Levitzki, Mildred Titcomb, Arthur Loesser, 
Elenore Altman, Phyllida Ashley, Harry 
Kaufman, Victoria Boshko and Shura 
Cherkassky. 


Festival of Modern Church Music 


A new Choral Concerto by Alexander 
Brent Smith heads the list of new works 
to be given at the Festival of Modern 
Church Music, under the direction of Dr. 
William C. Carl, in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Sunday evening, February 22. 

The concerto, in three movements, is 
written for full choir and solo soprano and 
alto obligato. It was composed for and 
performed at the Three Choirs Festival, 
London, in This will be its first 
performance in this city. 

Another novelty will be the Sanctus and 
Benedictus from the G minor Mass by 
Vaughan Williams, written for double 
chorus and solo quartet. This will also be 
heard for the first time here. 

Other interesting works will include: 
Psalm LXXXVI (Holst), Hallowed be Thy 
Name (H. K. Andrews), Psalm CXXI 
(Leo Sowerby), “Thou Knowest, Lord” 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach), and “With the Voice 
of Singing” (Martin Shaw). Dr. Carl will 
play L’Adoration Mystique from Symphonie 
de Noel (Paul de Maleingreau) and The 
Mystic Organ excerpt by Charles Tourne- 
mire, dedicated to him. The soloists will 
be: Grace Kerns, soprano; Amy Ellerman, 
alto; Dan Gridley, tenor; and Edgar Scho- 
field, bass. 


Copeland Soloist With Baltimore 
Symphony 

BaAttimMorE, Mp.—The season’s third con- 
cert by the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, 
George Siemonn, conductor, was presented 
at the Lyric Theater recently. George Cope- 
land, pianist, was the soloist. The orchestra 
offered Moszkowski’s Suite No. 1 in F, 
excerpts from Wagner’s Walkuere and the 
overture, Comes Autumn Time, by Leo 
Sowerby. The numbers featuring Mr. Cope- 
land were Nights in the Gardens of Spain 
(de Falla) and Debussy’s Danse Sacree and 
Danse Profane. 

Mr. Siemonn led his men in masterly 
style, and brought out all the dynamic shad- 
ing and contrasting mood in the music pre- 
sented. Nice balance of parts and judicions 
shading of tone color marked the playing. 

Mr. Copeland excelled as the protagonist 
in the Debussy and de Falla compositions. 
He displayed a tone fluent and clear, sensi- 
tive and well adapted to the demands of this 
highly imaginative and esoteric music. Lavish 
applause was the order of the evening, and 
soloist, conductor and orchestra shared in 
the honors. B. 


and pieces, ae with indication of the use of 
the book during each year. 

This treatise differs from the average in- 
struction book in its condensation and tabula- 
tion of all of the material which is ever used 
in piano playing. It is absolutely inclusive 
and complete. No device that the pianist, 
even if he becomes a virtuoso, will ever meet 
is omitted from its pages. These devices, 
however, are turned by Mr. Bucharoff into 
exercises. They have been selected in part, 
or perhaps wholly from actual compositions, 
but have been reduced to their lowest com- 
mon factors, and built into exercises. 

The idea is obviously to prepare the pupil 
in advance for the performance of composi- 
tions to be studied. Even simple composi- 
tions contain many pianistic devices, and as 
one advances into the higher grades, other 
devices are added until it may truthfully be 
said that every line, or, indeed, every bar 
of any composition by a great master of 
pianistic composition will offer some problem 
to the player. Instead of leaving these prob- 
lems to be solved by the pianist when the 
composition is taken up for study, Mr. 
3ucharoff has condensed all of this material 
in the form of simple exercises, and has thus 
created a pianist’s encyclopedia, or rather 
an encyclopedia of pianistic problems. 

The utility of such a work need scarcely be 
insisted upon by the reviewer. A mere de- 
scription of it renders its utility obvious. 
One thing, however, which must be insisted 
upon is its entire completeness. As already 
said, nothing is omitted, and a pianist who 
has been through this book should be able 
to read almost at sight any composition that 
he will ever meet in pianistic literature. 
(Edward B. Marks Music Company). 


BERCEUSE, for violin, by Jascha Fas- 
tofsky (Fastofsky Music Supplies ).—Mr. 
Fastofsky writes in a violinistic manner, us- 
ing appropriate effects for the violin such as 
double harmonics, a brief climactic cadenza, 
double stops, and so on. As the name indi- 
cates, this little piece is a quiet slumber 
song, simple in design, and melodically at- 
tractive. It may be used either as a violin 
solo or as a violin duet. A part for the sec- 
ond violin is provided to be used ad libitum. 
The piano accompaniment is well constructed 
and provides excellent support for the solo 
instrument. The piece is of moderate diffi- 
culty. 
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Dai Buell Featured -at Diplomatic 
Musicales 


Dai Buell’s season has had, as an attrac- 
tive feature, a veritable succession of musi- 
cales following diplomatic functions in 
Washington. Her extensive repertory en- 
ables her to offer programs devoted to music 
of single countries and these have proven to 
be the vogue in the capital. 

Among the most important engagements 
of this sort have been appearances at the 
Austrian Legation and another in honor of 
the Italian Ambassador. 

At the dinner which the 
and Mme. Prochnik gave in 
Vice-President, the distinguished company 
included: Mr. and Mrs. Edward Everett 
Gann, the Ambassador of Mexico and 
Senora de Tellez, the Ambassador of Poland 
and Mme. Filipowicz, the Minister of the 
Netherlands and Mme. van Royen, the 
Minister of Jugoslavia, De. Leonide Pitamic ; 
the Assistant Secretary of State and Mrs. 
Wilbur J. Carr, Mr. and Mrs. Lammot 
Belin, Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Huidekoper, 
Col. and Mrs. Robert Guggenheim, Mrs. 
Gibson Fahnestock, Mabel Boardman and 
Jaron pasneirageecinnng! After the dinner ad- 
ditional guests were invited to the musicale 
which was acalinnot to be one of the most 
brilliant of the Washington This 
event was only one of a number in her 
Washington visit the early part of January. 

A return engagement the last of the 
month found her appearing at the home of 
Representative and Mrs. Charles A. Eaton 
who entertained in honor of the Italian Am- 
bassador and Donna Antoinette de Martino. 
As is the custom at these dinner-musicales, 
additional guests attended the musicale after- 
ward. Besides the guests of honor, the dinner 
guests included the Minister of Switzerland 
and Mme. Mark Peter, Senator and Mrs. 
Hamilton Fish Kean and Senator and Mrs. 
Dwight Morrow. 


Austrian Minister 
honor of the 


season. 


MUSICAL 


Contemporary Music. The 
works performed were: Creation, by Louis 
Gruenberg; The Story of a Soldier, by 
Stravinsky, for narrator, three dancers and 
chamber orchestra; and Master Peter’s Pup- 
pet Show, by Manuel de Falla, with marion- 
ettes supplemented by orchestra and singers. 


SOK iety for 


Brosa Quartet’s Early Return to 
America 


The Brosa Quartet (Messrs. Brosa, Wise, 
Rubens and Pini) whose first visit to Amer- 
ica last fall, when they played at the Coolidge 
Festival in Chicago, was a notable success, 
are making an early return to the States in 
April for a tour of thirty-one concerts. They 
are engaged to play at the Library of Con- 
gress Festival at Washington, when they will 
a series of five concerts, and, under the 
Congress’ auspices, will be heard over the 
radio from New York. 

The quartet will then travel west, and for 
the first time will visit California. There, at 
the invitation of Mrs. Coolidge, they will 
give twelve concerts at the Museum in Los 
Angeles. These will be followed by another 
series of sixteen concerts at Mills College 
at Oakland, Cal. 

Until the Brosa Quartet sail for America 
they are booked solid on the European side. 
In February they will make a tour of Hol- 
land, including two recitals at the Hague 
and Amsterdam. On March 11th the quar- 
tet will give a recital in London at the Wig- 
more Hall. 

The Brosa Quartet had the honor of being 
chosen to perform Igor Stravinsky’s new 
Concertino at the London Music Club re- 
ception to the composer at the Mayfair Ho- 
tel on January 27. 5. 


give 


Vladimir Graffman Pupils in 
Recital 


COURIER 


stein, G. ro N. Posner, L. Gritzhand- 
ler, B. Israelson, C. Bloch, L. Kochanowsky, 
E. ——— a koe eee L. Levy, J. Has- 
kins, Jacobs, S. Eisman, M. Goodstein, 
J i K. Kuhus, B. Storer and I. 
Dodes. 

The program included movements 
concertos by Nardini, Vivaldi, Rode, Vieux- 
temps, Lalo and Wieniawski. All of these 
young people revealed excellent training, 
poise and musicianship, and much genuine 
talent was demonstrated. Also in evidence 
were good tone, flexible bowing and tech- 
nical facility. While these characteristics 
seemed general, four of the performers de- 
serve special mention. Charles Bloch, Lillian 
Levy, Edna Jacobs and Irving Dodes showed 
unusual musical temperament, artistry of 
style and beautiful tone. They gave excep- 
tionally fine renditions of their respective 
numbers, particularly so when considering 
their youth. Diana Graffman offered excel- 
lent support at the piano. 


from 


Musical Activities in Havana 


Havana.—This season the Sociedad Pro- 
Arte Musical commenced its activities with 
two concerts, November 4 and 7, by the 
well known violinist, Erika Morini. The 
public received this distinguished artist with 
great enthusiasm. In the latter part of 
November, Clare Clairbert, Belgian colo- 
ratura soprano, gave two recitals, with un- 
usual success, accompanied by Francis de 
3ouirguignon, pianist, and Eugene Lion, 
flutist. 

On December 1, 3 and 5, the Barrere 
Little Symphony ‘Orchestra delighted the 
members of Pro-Arte Musical with splendid 
auditions of wind instrument ensemble and 
the complete orchestra. Mr. Barrere, the 
magic flute player, received an ovation and 
played a few solos as encores. 

On December 16 and 19, Joseph Szigeti, 
violinist, gave two splendid programs, which 
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number of his program to the memory of 
the late president of Pro-Arte, Sefora Maria 
Teresa Garcia Montes de Giberga, which 
was heard with great emotion by the large 
audience. The program continued with num- 
bers by Chopin and Mendelssohn. The 
second part was composed of short numbers 
by Mr. Chasins, which were heartily ap- 
plauded, The program ended with Chasins’ 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, which was 
the great success of the evening. The Or- 
questa Sinfonica de la Habana, conducted 
by Maestra Gonzalo Roig, admirably as- 
sisted Mr. Chasins. 0. V.# 


Golschmann Well Received in 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo.—The new guest conductor 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Vladi- 
mir Golschmann, has aroused much en- 
thusiasm here. His first program won the 
attention and interest of the public, and the 
orchestra, although new to the ways of 
Conductor Golschmann, responded admirably 
to his strong power of communication and 
interpretation. Lovely effects of color were 
obtained, especially in Strauss’ Death and 
Transfiguration, and Satie’s Deux Gymno- 
pedies. ASG, 


German Opera to Give Tiefland 


were warmly applauded. Nikita de Maga- 
loff was accompanist. 

Abram Chasins, young and well known 
American pianist and composer, member of 
the Curtis Institute of Philadelphia, gave 
a concert on January 2, dedicating the first 


The Wurlitzer Auditorium was packed to 
capacity on the evening of February 7 with 
an audience that attended expressly to hear 
a number of talented pupils from the class 
Viadimir Graffman. Those partaking in 
program were: L. Zolotareff, S. Lieb- 


Tiefland will be given by the German 
Grand Opera Company on March 19 in New 
York. The cast will include Margarethe 
Baumer, Carl Hartmann and Max Roth, 
with Dr. Max von Schillings conducting. 


Ganz Conducts in Chicago 
works 
Good 


Rudolph Ganz directed three stage 
given with chamber orchestra at the 
man Theater, Chicago, on February 8 
9, under the sponsorship of the International _ the 
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MUSICAL 


National Opera Club’s Opera and 
Ball 


The National Opera Club, Katharine 
Evans von Klenner, president, presented its 
17th annual midwinter presentation of opera, 
followed by a ball, at the A. W. A. Club- 
house, New York. The affair was opened 
with remarks of both serious and humorous 
nature by the president. She named Mes- 
dames Loth, Beach and others as efficient 
helpers, and said a certain vice-president had 
sent her a generous check for tickets for 
the premiere of Taylor’s new opera. She 
alluded to the club’s cash prize for opera 
librettos, and believes that they should be 
on a distinctly American subject. 

An unexpected guest was Margaret Mc- 
Clure Stitt, Cincinnati composer, whose 
success at the Madrigal Club ied to a desire 
for her appearance at the National Opera 
club. She was at the piano for the singing 
by Verna Carega of four short songs, of 
which Coquette and Frettin’ made a de- 
cided impression; Miss Carega sang with 
special charm of feature and manner, and 
was roundly encored. Mme. Gerster-Gardini, 
her teacher, was introduced and applauded. 
Elda Vettori, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, sang romantic ballads by Maria De- 
vona, accompanied by the composer, and 
was warmly greeted, especially after Love 
Song. Mrs. H. W. Phelps, president of the 
Fidelis Club, who is said to be slated for 
a high office in the City Federation of Clubs, 
was introduced and made some interesting 
remarks, especally endorsing Mme. von 
Klenner’s aims and work. Other honor guests 
were Marie Tiffany and David Guion. 

The Rose of Savoy, an operetta by Bor- 
dese, was sung and acted in brightly-colored 
costumes by Mesdames Siegal, Stillman, 
Fisher (principals), supported by Rose Gold- 
berg, Florence Nuerenberg, Anna Kaye, 
Rose Sarn, Paula Dreyfuss and Sophie 
Lederer. This was a charming little work, 
and was hugely enjoyed, Mathilda Abrahams 
officiating at the piano. Dancing followed 
the reception of guests which came after the 
program. The following were in charge: 
chairman of reception, Mrs. Augustus 
Kiesele; chairman of artists, Mrs. Nathan 
Loth; chairman of platform courtesies, Mrs. 
Amy Schiff, and president's aide, Berenice 
Alaire. 


Arthur Warwick’s Activities 


Among the artists who gave recitals dur- 
ing the past two months at the Horace Mann 
Boys’ High School were Arvid Samuelson, 
Myra Peache, Donald McGill, Katherine 


ARTHUR WARWICK 
Ives and Floyd Townsley. These recitals, 
held on Thursday morning of each week. 
are under the direction of Arthur Warwick, 
who plays many of them himself; in addition 
he devotes two days of each week to teaching 
piano pupils at this well-known school. 
Most of Mr. Warwick’s time, however, is 
spent teaching privately in New York. 
Norena at Monte Carlo 

Eidé Norena, brilliant Norwegian soprano 
of the Paris Grand Opéra, has left for Monte 
Carlo, where she will open the winter sea- 
son in The Night of Venice (Strauss), 
which she created there last year. She will 
give several performances in Lyons and Bor- 
deaux en route, in the opera houses whose 
seasons are as active as those of Paris, She 
will be heard in Monte Carlo and will return 
to Paris the beginning of March for the 
Grand Opéra season. 
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as his vehicle the Beethoven G major Con- 
certo. The success then scored prompted 
the management of our orchestra to have 
the pianist play the same work for its Tues- 
day subscribers, on February 10.  Iturbi’s 
performance was that of a pedagog and of 
a virtuoso. This means that the Concerto 
was superbly and correctly played. Iturbi 
will appear again with the orchestra at the 
regular Friday-Saturday concerts of March 
20 and 21. Iturbi’s popularity with the 
Tuesday afternoon audience was vehemently 
expressed at the close of the concerto, when 
the soloist had to return several times to 
the stage to bow his acknowledgments. 

The orchestra also distinguished itself in 
its contributions, including George Schu- 
mann’s overture, Liebesfrtihling and the 
sruckner D minor Symphony. 
Foster SINGS 

At the Chicago Art Theater, Russell 
Foster gave a song recital on February 10, 
with the assistance of Harry Gillman, violin- 
ist. The young baritone sang numbers by 
Pergolesi, Scarlatti, Massenet, S. Coleridge- 
Taylor, Fox, MacFayden and concluded his 
program with the Largo al Factotum from 
Rossini’s Barber of Seville. 

Busu CONSERVATORY 


RUSSELL 


Notes 

The regular Thursday evening recital for 
last week, February 12, was given by piano 
students of Cecilia Rae Berry, assisted by 
Neppi Melton, coloratura soprano, student 
of Mme. Nelli Gardini. 

Victor Prahl, baritone, was heard in 
a most unique and interesting program of 
songs on February 19. Mr. Prahl arrived 
recently from Paris, where he has his studio 
and will be available for both class and 
private instruction at Bush Conservatory 
for a term of ten weeks. 

Rosalyn Turek, pianist, student of 
Chiapusso, played for the Altenheim 
at the Webster Hotel on February 3. 
program was received with enthusiasm. 

Catherine King, soprano student of Mme. 
Justine Wegener gave a program of songs 
at the Park Hotel on February 12. Miss 
King was also soloist at a banquet given 
m February 8 for the A.O.H. at the Con- 
gress Hotel. 

Margaret Perry, soprano, gave a program 
at Sheboygan, Wis., during the past week. 
Madge Van Dyke, of the piano faculty, 
played for Mrs. Perry and also gave two 
groups of piano solos. 

Augusta Siroky, soprano, student of Mae 
Graves Atkins was soloist at the concert 
given by the Chicago People’s Symphony 
()rchestra at, the Theater on Febru- 
ary 15. 

The following students of the Junior 
Piano Department were heard in recital on 
February 14:. Aron Kaplan, Dorothy Whet- 
ston, Audrey Batho, Ileene Stone, Pauline 
and Doris Rathbeg, Frances Soloman, Agnes 
Linder, Meta Schwefer, Marion Shaw, 
Marion Popp, Lois Orvis, Helen Halushka, 
Ruthel Rosenberg, Anna Sislian, Marjorie 
Nordlie, Gertrude Feder, Mary Jane Stropes, 
Lillian Marcus, Doris Loescher, Lillian 
Wawrzyniak, Thelma Swidler, Eileen Holm- 
berg, Joseph Faulkner, Gertrude Buchalter, 
Gertrude Berger, Jean Juergensen, Robert 
Middlekauff, Alice Zukowski. 

HANNA Butter PuptL 

Blanche M one of Hanna Butler’s 
artist pupils, is busy filling many engage 
ments. On November 15, she gave a pro- 
gram at the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station; December 9, at the Chicago 
Won an’s Club, when her program consisted 
of duets with Harold Hammond, solos and 
in costume; on January 2, she sang 

and duets at the Fairfax Hotel for 
South Side Art Association; January 12, 
program for Evanston Woman's Club Auxil 
iary; January 19, soloist with the Evanston 
Woman's Auxiliary Glee Club at the 
Method Evanston; January 20 
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Chicago Woman's Club for the Outdoor 
Art League; February 2, program for Lake 
View Musical Society. February 24, she will 
give a program of Dvorak’s gypsy songs in 
costume for the Lake View Woman's Club. 

Cuicaco MusicaL CoLLece ACTIVITIES 

Thaddeus Andre Kowalski, pupil of Leon 
Sametini, will be guest soloist for the next 
four Sundays at the morning services of 
the Oak Park Christian Church. 

Leonora Padilla, voice student of Vernon 
Williams, was soloist January 25 at the 
seventh annual Hoosier Salon at the Palmer 
House. 

Margaret Fried, violinist, pupil of Leon 
Sametini, and Burdet Smith, harpist, pupil 
of Alberto Salvi, furnished the musical pro- 
gram at the reception given for the faculty 
of the Chicago University by the Green Hall 
Dormitory January 31. 

Edward Collins, of the piano faculty, gave 
a recital February 5 at St. Catherine’s Col- 
lege in St. Paul. 

Irene Palmquist, voice student of Graham 
Reed, was a member of the mixed quartet 
which gave the program for the Sunday 
Evening Musicale on January 25 at the La 

Salle Hotel. She also sang several solo 
numbers. one Olson, student of Rudolph 
Ganz, accompanied the quartet and played 
a group of piano solos. 

Lawrence Paquin, head of the dramatic 
art and expression department, has just com- 
pleted a series of lectures on the “History 
of the Theater” to the Chicago Women’s 
Aid. 

Eugene Martin, voice student of Vernon 
Williams, has just been engaged as soloist 
at the First Methodist Church of Maywood, 
Ill. 

Mary Frantz Pros- 

Manchester, 


student of 
concert in 


Healy, 
chowski, gave a 
N. H., February 4. 

One of the new plays to be performed by 
the Paquin Players is Down the Open Road, 
the first play written by an author in Mr. 
Paquin’s playwright class at Dartmouth. 

Blanche Barbot, of the voice faculty, has 
organized a choral club for students from 
vocal studios throughout the College. The 
first meeting was February 9. 

J. Arthur Edmunds, voice student of 
Isaac Van Grove, sang at a fashionable 
wedding in Columbus, O., on January 30. 

Irene Dunne, a graduate of the Chicago 
Musical College, is to have her first singing 
talking role in pictures. The picture in 
which she will star is Marcheta. 

Jessie B. Hatt ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Eva Gordon Horadesky was triumphantly 
successful in the famous Artist Course in 
Lexington, Ky., recently. She sang five re- 
citals in Kentucky while in the vicinity and 
was re-engaged everywhere. She sang in the 
famous old Potter Palmer mansion for the 
Friendly Aid on February 3 and on February 
15 she was guest artist at the St. Clair 
Hotel dinner-musicale. 

William Miller sang at the University of 
Kentucky recently and went back to Ken- 
tucky to sing at Danville on February 10. 
He sang in Mt. Pleasant, Mich., before a 
student body of twelve hundred on February 
6 and he has been soloist on the NBC Ar- 
mour Hour twice this month. 

Audrey Call played recently for the Engle- 
wood Club and for the Chicago Mu Phis. 

Alice Ringling will be presented in her 
own character sketches, unique and interest- 
ing, at a later date. 

GuNN SCHOOL 

Emerson Abernethy, 
the voice faculty of the 
Music, gave a recital at the 
on January 25. 

Frank Olin 
piano faculty, 
Hall in aaa on 
peated the same program at the Racine 
Women’s Club at Racine, January 25. 

Dorothy Evans Brinkley was guest soloist 
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at the Temple Baptist Church on January 25. 
She sang the Inflammatus from Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater. 

Pupils of Christine Dickson, of the voice 
faculty, have been active recently. 

Lillian Dorsey, contralto, is singing in the 
quartet at the Sheridan Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Miss Dickson and Frank Aulbach, organist 
gave a joint recital at the Church of the 
Epiphany on February 8. 

WALTER Spry’s TEACHERS CLASS 

Last week Walter Spry devoted his pro- 
gram before his Teachers’ Training Class 
at the Columbia School of Music to the 
Beethoven Sonatas. Beginning with the 
Pathetique, he pointed out the themes and 
salient features of all the sonatas up to and 
including opus 31, No. 3. Mr. Spry would 
seem to have the Beethoven works at his 
fingers tips, as he did this program entirely 
from memory. He was assisted by two of 
his artist pupils, playing the Sonata opus 14 
No. 2 and the Rondo in G major. 

Levy Crus Meets 

The January meeting of the Heniot Levy 
Club was held on January 18 in Kimbail 
Hall with Mrs. Scott Willets as chairman of 
the hostess committee. Arvesta Parrish, 
soprano, was a guest of the club and pre- 
sented a group of songs by Beach, Robey and 
Golde. The others on the program were Miss 
Stern, Jeannette Krokowski, Miss Hartmann, 
Beatrice Eppstein, who were heard in numbers 
by Schumann, Chopin, Bach and Beethoven. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

To the winners in the recent Bertha Ott, 
Inc., contest, held under the direction of 
the Society of American Musicians, recital 
appearances have been awarded as follows: 
Vera Gillette, pianist, pupil of Kurt Wan- 
ieck, recital in Civic Theater under direc- 
tion of Bertha Ott on February 22; Lucia 
Altoonjian, soprano, pupil of Edoardo 
Sacerdote, and Florence Autenrieth, cellist, 
pupil of Hans Hess, joint recital in Civic 
Theater on March 22 under the direction 
of Bertha Ott, and Ruth McNeil, organist, 
pupil of Emily Hoberts; Lucille Turner, 
violinist, pupil of Herbert Butler, and John 
Thut, tenor, pupil of Charles La Berge, 
joint recital in Kimball Hall under the 
auspices of the Society of American Musi- 
cians, the date to be announced. 

Rudolph Reuter of the piano faculty is 
this week playing his second recital of the 
season in Wichita, Kas. He is also filling 
an engagement at the Music Festival at 
Southwestern University, Winfield, Kas. 

Berenice Viole, of the piano faculty, 
played a_ recital before the Wilmette 
Woman’s Club on January 30. 

Eileen Bowman, pianist, pupil of Allen 

Spencer; Fredda Longfield, violin pupil of 
Mischa Mischakoff, and Arlene Walker, 
cellist, pupil of Hans Hess, gave a trio- 
program at the Allerton House on Febru- 
ary 1. 
Louise K. Willhour, of the Dramatic Art 
Department, presented her junior pupils in 
a program of dramatic skits and dances at 
the tenth anniversary banquet of the Chicago 
Club of Women Dentists on February 2. 

Voice pupils of Alice Lee Burrow and 
violin pupils of Kenneth Fiske were pre- 
sented in recital at the North Side Branch 
on February 2. 

HoFMANN’s REeEcITAL PosTPONED 

The recital of Josef Hofmann, which was 
to have taken place, under the Bertha Ott 
management, at the Studebaker Theater on 
l‘ebruary 15, was postponed owing to serious 
illness in the family of the eminent pianist. 

MiscHa Levitzki 

At the Civic Theater a large audience was 
on hand on February 12 to hear Mischa 
Levitzki, who had prepared a program that 
embraced the piano literature of many 
Schools. The pianist opened-with the Bach- 
Tausig Toccata and Fugue in D minor. 
This was followed by Beethoven’s Andante 
Favori and the Jong Sonata in A major, 
Op. 101, which is but seldom heard nowa- 
davs in the concert hall. This composition, 
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even if from the pen of Beethoven, and 
beautifully played by Levitzki, has a draw- 
back in its length and its many repetitions. 
As a matter of fact, no lullaby has such 
soothing effect on the nerves as Beethoven’s 
sonata in A major. We are told that a 
doctor has invented an electric device to 
induce sleep. Beethoven’s Sonata 101, even 
when played by a virtuoso of the calibre of 
the one under discussion, had nearly the 
same effect, at least on one auditor. The 
second group was made up of compositions 
by Chopin and Schumann, the third of 
Brahms and the last included works by 
Dohnanyi, Scriabine, Saint-Saens-Godowsky 
and Liszt. 

Levitzki has been for many years one of 
the most popular pianists who visit our city. 
His sincerity, the clearness of his interpre- 
tations, the beauty of the tone he draws from 
his instrument, are only a few of the many 
qualities disclosed at his recital. A better 
exhibition of piano playing has not been 
heard this season at the Civic Theater. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY STUDENT IN 
PrizE CONCERT 
Vera Gillette, who recently won the prize 
contest for a concert appearance under the 
direction of Bertha Ott, conducted by the 
Society of American Musicians, will give 
her recital at the Civic Theater on February 


MacBurney Stupios ReciTAcs 

Thomas N. MacBurney is presenting his 
regular winter recital series this season at 
the fascinating MacBurney Art Studio on 
the south side, bringing out some most 
worthy students. In view of the talent pre- 
sented these recitals are far from the or- 
dinary student recitals, and this was partic- 
ularly true of the one given by Paula 
Schlueter on February 12. A gifted soprano, 
she reflected in her excellent rendition of a 
taxing program the expert guiding hand of 
Mr. MacBurney, who has developed and 
trained Miss Schlueter until she is now 
ready for public appearance. She sings with 
assurance and understanding, her voice is a 
lovely soprano which she manages with care 
and skill. Mr. MacBurney has every reason 
to feel proud of this young singer, who 
should go far along the road to success. 
Miss Schlueter was most enthusiastically ap- 
plauded by a large audience throughout her 
program, which comprised numbers by Peri, 
Scarlatti, Astorga, Cavilli, Schubert, Loewe, 
Wolf. 3rahms, Sachnofsky, Mednikoff, 
Merikanto, Moussorgsky, Chadwick, Ware, 
Hageman, Ferrata and Bantock. 

The program given on January 29 by John 
N. Payne, tenor, was’ unusual in make-up, 
and was exceptionally well sung. There 
were early American, folk, Russian and sea 
songs, which met with full approval. 
MARECHAL SCORES AS ORCHESTRA SOLOIST 

Maurice Maréchal contributed greatly to 
the enjoyment of the Chicago Symphony’s 
February 13 and 14 concerts by his masterly 
performance of concertos by Vivaldi and 
Honegger, and scored decided success. 
Neither the ancient Vivaldi nor the modern 
Honegger concerto hold difficulties for this 
virtuoso, who fascinated his audience by the 
beauty of his tone, the brilliance of his 
execution and the elegance of his style. 
Honegger’s Concerto would seem to be mis- 
named, and a Satire on Old Concertos a more 
fitting title. It is evidently not meant as 
serious music, for the composer’s jest and 
caricature of the lovely are obviously gro- 
tesque. 

Conductor Stock had programmed a sym- 
phony by a_native_composer—Arne Old- 
berg’s Third, in F minor. This richly 
colored and skillfully orchestrated opus had 
admirable rendition at the hands of Con- 
ductor Stock and our orchestra, who played 
it with as great reverence as they do Bee- 
thoven. Brahms and other old masters. 
Handel’s D minor Concerto for strings 
brought fine work by the quintet and concert 
master Mischakoff. There were also Bala- 
kireff’s Oriental Fantasie in Alfred Casella’s 
orchestration and the Strauss Emperor 
Waltz. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Rubinstein Club Musicale 


Following the luncheon at the Plaza Hotel 
on February 10, the Rubinstein Club, Mrs. 
William Rogers Chapman, president, pre- 
sented a diversified program. The artists 
appearing were Rose Tentoni, dramatic 
soprano; Frank Ricciardi, lyric baritone; 
Elsa Moegle, harpist; Anja Sinayeff, violin- 
ist, and William Schumann, cellist. 

Both Miss Tentoni and Mr. Ricciardi are 
pupils of Enrico Rosati and the maestro was 
at the piano for both singers. Miss Tentoni 
has a voice of unusual brilliance and power, 
the quality is of the rich dramatic timbre, 
the ranges are even and extended, her messa 
di voce is well developed. The young singer 
interprets with intelligence and deep feeling 
and her easy and unassuming manner on the 
stage is a great asset. Her diction is clear 
no matter what language she sings. In the 
two arias she offered at this time, the Pace 
Mio Dio, from La Forza del Destino, and 
Figlio del Sol, from Africana, Miss Tentoni 
gave evidence ‘of mature artistic dev elopment. 

Mr. Ricciardi has a most pleasing voice. 
He is wise enough to understand the possi- 
bilities of a lyric baritone and never over- 
steps those boundaries. For this reason one 
never hears a forced tone from him; he has 
a beautiful vocal line and an effervescent 
elan which gives warmth and contagious- 
ness to his work. 

Miss Sinayeff is a youthful violinist just 
recently returned from study with Ysaye. 
Her tone is broad and warm, though at times 
her technic is not above reproach. Miss 
Moegle, the harpist, is very accomplished ; 
unfortunately the damp weather affected her 
instrument which made it rather difficult to 
get an accurate impression of her playing. 
She is very tiny and one wonders at her 
ability to handle such a large instrument. 
The cellist Mr. Schumann played two num- 
bers with effect. 


Easter Opera Festival for Cologne 


A festival of opera which is arousing un- 
usual interest is announced by the Cologne 
Opera House to take place at Eastertide, 
from April 4 until April 17. The operas 
selected for production will be played in the 
pe ewer.) order: Die V6gel (Braunfels), 
Lohengrin, Faust, Zar und Zimmermann 
(Lortzing), Macbeth, Tristan und Isolde, 


The Marriage of Figaro, Die Fledermaus, ° 


Flute, The 


Die Meistersinger, The Magic 
Wozzek 


Bartered Bride, Rosenkavalier, 
(Anton Berg), and Fidelio. 

The opening production of Die Végel will 
awaken memories of the British Occupa- 
tion in 1921 -22, during which time the opera 
was last given at the Cologne Opera. It is 
a curious piece, the characters all being deni- 
zens of the kingdom of birds. 

The only entirely new production an- 
nounced, Wozzek, by Anton Berg, has 
aroused much speculative interest. FI 


Fresno, Cal., Has New Orchestra 


The Fresno Bee has been the promoter 
and financier of the recently newly organized 
new Philharmonic Orchestra of that city. 
The first program was given early in De- 
cember with a local pianist, Agnes de Jahn, 
as guest artist, who played the Tschaikowsky 
B flat minor concerto. The conductor is 
Daniel Popovitch. 

The program opened with the introduc- 
tion to the third act of Wagner’s Lohengrin 
and continued with compositions by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, and Ivanov. A 
Rossini overture closed the program. The 
organization gave a performance worthy of 
the difficult music essayed. The pianist 
offered a fine, poetic interpretation of the 
concerto. a 


Reuter Scores in Phoenix 
PHOENIX, Ariz.—At his first performance 
here, Rudolph Reuter created a profound 
impression. With a wealth of artistry at his 
disposal, he also possesses a brilliant technic. 
Brahms’ Variations on a theme by Paganini, 
the most important work on the taxing pro- 
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gram, were given with aplomb and mastery. 
Later in quieter moods, Reuter demonstrated 
his faculty of caressing the piano bringing 
forth a wealth of shading and color. Many 
numbers on his program were novel, and all 
of them were highly interesting. The audi- 
ence gave evidence of its appreciation by 
demanding many encores after the printed 
program was finished. Miss Hulburd’s course 
bids fair to be a success if the quality of 
the first concert is kept up. 


Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 5) 
Schmied and Von Ewiger Liebe (Brahms), 
Dark Are Now the Candles (Tcherepnin), 
Over the Steppe (Gretchaninoff), Now 
Sleeps the Crimson Petal (Quilter), and Oh 
That It Were So (Bridge). 

Miss McGorvin has a well-trained voice 
of good quality, which she uses with skill, 
an intelligent conception of the interpretive 
demands a pleasing personality and suffi- 
cient confidence. Ruth Leaf Hall provided 
artistic accompaniments. 

MENDELSSOHN CLUB 

The Mendelssohn Club, Bruce Carey con- 
ductor, gave its only concert of this season 
on January 29, in the Academy of Music, 
in association with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Giovanni Martinelli, The Junior 
Choir of Girard College, and the Women’s 
Octette from the Curtis Institute. 

It was a notable event from many points 
of view—it was the first time that the Junior 
Choir from Girard College had been per- 
mitted to appear in a public concert—the 
singing of Martinelli is always an event— 
and the use of the entire Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, in connection with the chorus, was 
a further attraction. 

Mount AND Barr 

Marguerite C. Barr, 
tralto, and Mary Miller Mount, popular 
pianist, coach and accompanist, presented 
several of their artist students in a recital 
at their studios on January 31 

Two of those scheduled to sing were ill 
and unable to appear—Josephine Sanders, 
soprano, was taken ill so suddenly and 
seriously, that it was impossible to procure 
a substitute, but Myrtle Castor, contralto, 
kindly substituted for Morton Bookler, tenor. 
Mrs. Castor sang Oh Rest in the Lord, 
from Elijah, revealing a beautiful voice, 
which she used with ease and skill. Frances 
Ford was at the piano for Mrs. Castor, and 
played the accompaniment with artistic 
touch and feeling. 

Norma Crandall, a very young pianist 
who has been studying only a few months 
with Mrs. Mount, more than did herself 
and her teacher credit by her playing of 
Nevin’s Shepherd’s Tale, Tschaikowsky’s 
Sweet Reverie, and Grieg’s Elfin Dance. A 
very musical child, she has developed won- 
derfully under Mrs. Mount’s wise tutelage 
and should go far. 

Diane Snyder sang the Waltz Song from 
Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet. Miss Snyder 
has a light, coloratura voice of good quality 
and wide range. Claribel Andrassy was at 
the piano for Miss Snyder. 

The Card Scene from Carmen was well 
sung by Sara Kline, contralto, as Carmen, 
Margaret Anders and Mildred Shattuck as 
Frasquita and Mercedes. Miss_ Kline's 
voice is very pleasing and suitable to the 
role of Carmen. Miss Anders and Miss 
Shattuck also sang their short parts with 
good intonation and feeling. Mary Winslow 
Johnston was a skillful accompanist. 

James A. Bostwick, pianist, played four 
numbers, with good technical equipment and 
art of interpretation—Troika by Tschai- 
kowsky, Debussy’s La Fille aux Cheveux 
de lin, Song from the East by Cyril Scott, 
and Liszt’s Etude in D flat. 

All the accompanists of the afternoon, as 
well as the piano soloists, were pupils of 
Mrs. Mount’s. M.M.C. 


Puptts HeEarp 
well-known  con- 


Lester Ensemble Presents Wissow 


The Lester Ensemble recently featured 
Josef Wissow in a recital of piano music at 
the George School, George School, Pa. The 
concert was attended by the entire faculty 
and student body, who were delighted with 
Mr. Wissow’s offerings. 

On February 10, the Lester Ensemble pre- 
sented a recital in the Phoenixville (Pa.) 
High School Auditorium under the auspices 
of the Women’s Club. Marguerite Barr, 
contralto, Mr. Wissow and Virginia Snyder, 
accompanists, were the artists appearing. 
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Supervisors’ National 


Conference Roster of 


Committees 


The Supervisors’ National Conference 
roster of committees as of January 2, 1931, 
is as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON INSTRUMENTAL 
AFFAIRS.—Dr. Joseph E. Maddy (chair- 
man), Ann Arbor, Mich.; C. M. Tremaine 
(secretary), New York City; Orchestra— 
Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann (chairman), 
White Plains, N. Y.; Francis Findlay, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Fred G. Fink, Colorado Springs, 
Col.; David E. Mattern, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; 
Eugene J. Weigel, Columbus, Ohio; ; Band— 
A. A. Harding (chairman), Champaign, II1. ; 
Harry F. Clarke, Cleveland, Ohio; Jay W. 
Fay, Plainfield, N. J.; Lee M. Lockhart, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Herman Trutner, Jr., Oak- 
land, Cal.: Instrumental Class Instruction— 
Clarence Byrn (chairman), Detroit, Mich. ; 
Osbourne McConathy, Glen Ridge, N. J.; 
Dwight S. Defty, Long Beach, Cal.; James 
D. Price, Hartford, Conn. 

COMMITTEE ON VOCAL AFFAIRS. 

Dr. Hollis Dann (chairman), New York 
City: George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Okla. ; 
William Breach, Buffalo, N. Y.; Walter H. 
Butterfield, Providence, R. I.; Laura Bry- 
ant, Ithaca, N. Y.; Noble Cain, Chicago, 
ill.; Charles Dennis, Stockton, Cal.; Jacob 
A. Evanson, Flint, Mich.; Ernest G. Hesser, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Griffith J. Jones, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Harper C. Maybee, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Carol M. Pitts, Omaha, Neb.; R. Lee 
Osburn, River Forest, Ili.; Alfred J. Spouse, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Grace V. Wilson, Wichita, 
Kans.; Dr. John Finley Williamson, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 
COMMITTEE 
TION 


(chairman), 


ON MUSIC EDUCA- 
THROUGH RADIO.—E. B. Gorden 
Madison, Wis.; Alice Keith, 
New York City; Edith M. Keller, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Ernest LaPrade, New York City; 
Frances Dickey Neweham, Seattle, Wash. ; 
Edith M. Rhetts, Detroit, Mich.; Glenn 
Woods, Oakland, Cal 

COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL MUSIC 
IN COMMUNITY LIFE.—Wm. W. Nor- 
ton (chairman), Flint, Mich.; Kenneth S. 
Clark, New York City; Glenn M. Tindall, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Augustus D. Zanzig, New 
York City 

COMMITTEE 
IN THE HIGH 
Heacox (chairman 
tor Bergquist 
Woodson Curtis, 
M. Haywood, 
Howes, Quincy, 
York City 

COMMITTEE 
CIATION 
iInansas City, Mo 


ON MUSIC 
SCHOOL 
), Oberlin, 
Minneapolis, 
Los 
Lincoln, 
Mass. ; 


THEORY 
—Arthur E. 
Ohio; J. Vic- 
Minn.; Louis 
Angeles, Cal.; Lucy 

Neb.; Maude M. 
Vincent Jones, New 
ON MUSIC 
Mabelle Glenn 
Sadie M 


Cothn, 


APPRE- 
(chairman), 
Rafferty, Evans- 
ton, Iil.; Lenora Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Lillian L. Baldwin, Cleveland, Ohio; Alice 
Santa Monica, Calif.; Will Earhart, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lila Belle Pitts, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; Grace P. Woodman, Chapel Hill, 
N. C.; M Claude Rosenberry, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Susie L. Williams, Dallas, Inez 
Field Da mon, Lowell, Mass 

COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE CO- 
ORDINATION.—John W. Beattie (chair- 
man), Evanston, Ill.; Dr. Victor L. F. Reb- 
mann, White Plains, N. Y., representing 
Eastern Conference; Fowler Smith, Detroit, 


Rogers, 


Tex. : 


IRST ANNUAL GRAND 


D. Donald Plumb ts the director. 
h 


reese 
and Mr. Frick, superintendent. 
rehearsals for some she cial occasion, make 
nearly five hundred 


r voices, is unique 


CONCE 
The High School Orchestra, H. W. 
were seated with the chorus in all dut the final number in which the orchestral accompaniment was used. 


them ¢ rdinary classes, 


Central Conference; Susie L. 
Williams, Dallas, Tex., for Southwestern 
Conference; Ernest L. Owen, Mill Valley, 
Cal., for California Conference; Ethel M. 
Henson, Seattle, Wash., for Northwest Con- 
ference; (Southern Conference to be an- 
nounced later); Dr. Karl W. Gehrkens, 
Oberlin, Ohio, for the executive committee ; 
John C. Kendal, Denver, Col., for the Na- 
tional Conference board of directors. 

COMMITTEE ON SUMMER MUSIC 

-“AMPS.—Dr. Peter W. Dykema (chair- 
ee New York City; Frank C. Biddle, 
Asheville, N. C.; Rei Christopher, Pueblo, 
Col.; T. P. Giddings, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Harry E. Whittemore, Somerville, Mass. 
*_* * 


Notes on Columbia School of 
Music (Chicago) Graduates 


The Columbia School of Music, of Chi- 
cago, has developed a school music depart- 
ment widely recognized not alone for its 
faculty of experts in this field, but also for 
the fine graduate body representing it 
throughout the country. 

Watching the developments by which 
greater possibilities are constantly opening 
up in our schools for the employment of the 
highest types of musical talent and artistry, 
the Columbia School of Music has continu- 
ously endeavored to supply a training ade- 
quate to the demands of the times and suffi- 
cient for the hazards incident to the pursuit 
of a successful career in school music. 

That such a career is becoming more and 
more intriguing to the artist, is proven by 
the ever increasing number of artist-musi- 
cians who are looking to it as a vocation. 

From the Columbia School of Music have 
gone many men and women who have proven 
themselves worthy and efficient as teachers 
and directors of music. Outstanding among 
them are such people as Edith Rhetts, the 
educational director of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Her career from its be- 
ginning as a teacher of music in Long Beach 
High School to Kansas City as educational 
director of its symphony and finally to her 
present position in Detroit is indeed most 
interesting. 

Detroit school music is in the hands of 
Fowler Smith of Columbia School of Music, 
in whose high school and grade school fac- 
ulty are several other Columbia graduates. 

\mong the leading high school music men 
is Robert Lee Osburn, of Proviso Township 
High School, Columbia School of Music 
High School Department, and New York 
University pg _School of Education at 
Chautauqua Lake, é 

Isabel Loomis Montelius has a finely or- 
ganized music department at Thornton 
Township High School and Junior College. 

Edith Wines is the head of the music de- 
partment of John Marshall High School, 
Chicago. 

Among 
hames ol 
N. ( 
Mary 


for North 


city supervisors are found the 
William Arthur Potter, Raleigh, 

roe ig * Taylor, Lakewood, Ohio; 
Ireland, Sacramento, California, where 
Ivine and Hattie Bell Shields have been for 
several years. Julia Ensign Warren, Los 
Angeles; Helen Boucher with Letha Mc- 
Clure in Seattle; Ruth Phillipa and Florence 
Dow in California as county supervisors of 
rural schools. 

In Rochester, N. Y., Elsa Miller’s work 
in Junior and Senior High Schools has ob- 
tained wide recognition. 

Janet Arterburn is one of 


the leaders of 


RT OF THE GENERAL GLEE 


Steininger, 


school music in South Carolina, working 
from her department in Winthrop College 
for Women at Rock Hill. 

Ada Curtiss occupies a similar position in 
the Alabama State Teacher’s College at 
Jacksonville; Dorothy Kelly was for two 
years in training school at Eastman School 
of Music (Rochester, N. Y.) and now occu- 
pies a similar position at Milwaukee State 
Teachers’ College. 

Irving Horn is teaching at Wayne, Neb., 
in the State Teachers’ College. 

Melvia Danielson directs training in school 
music at Athens (Ohio) Teachers College. 
Martha Cruikshank has been for several 
years a very successful organizer and direc- 
tor of settlement music departments and is 
now recognized as an authority in matters 
pertaining to the administration of such de- 
partments. 





Newer Practices and 
Tendencies in Music 
Education 
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CHILDREN’S CONCERTS 
By MaBeLte GLENN 
TOPIC 19 


Concerts for children are rapidly gaining 
the attention they deserve. This laboratory 
experience is essential in rounding out the 
musical development of all children. First 
hand contact with art expression filis each 
properly prepared pupil with a power of 
appreciation otherwise not attainable. 

Material of high musical quality is ex- 
pected. The performance must be the best. 
Choice program, however, is a diffcult prob- 
lem. In general, the program must be 
child-like but not childish. It is easier to 
gain attention and a certain type of enjoy- 
ment through program music, but the highest 
type of appreciation of sheer beauty in music 
comes through contact with absolute music. 
Music calling for involved emotional reac- 
tion or recognition of intricate structure is 
not usually successful. 

Broad experience is gained by using varied 
types of vocal and instrumental concerts. 
Concentration upon any one medium of 
production or kind of material naturally re- 
sults in narrow interests. In smaller systems 
it is often necessary to supplement the pro- 
grams of soloists and small ensembles by 
radio hearing of orchestras and choirs. But 
concert series consisting of symphony con- 
certs only are just as narrow in the other 
direction. 

Preparation is the keynote to successful 
concerts for children. There must be _Op- 
portunity to become familiar with the various 
numbers by means of reproducing devices 
and to receive such information as will aid 
intelligent listening. All this to be success- 
ful must be tied in with a full year’s program 
intended to develop powers of appreciation 
and judgment. 

Organization and administration are de- 
cidedly important. Every detail must be 
carefully thought out and prepared for ain 
advance. The machinery remains in the back- 
ground but must run smoothly. A _ small 
admission charge secures a better attitude; 
children and adults are always prone to 





evaluate opportunity by its cost. Concerts 
should be given during school hours with 
the thought that they are a definite part of 
the school curriculum. One teacher for 
twenty-five or thirty children provides for 
proper care and organization in attending 
concerts. Better results are secured in a 
small hall with its feeling of intimacy than 
in a large hall seating many thousands. 
Success in the first year is easy ; succeeding 
years will tell the true story "of musical 
development. Care is needed to see that 
corollary material does not prove distracting 
and tend to lead away from true musical 
experience. 

Differentiation of program and approach 
is needed for various ages. Performances of 
children below the fourth grade are as a 
rule not successful, because of the short span 
of attention available. An attempt to pro- 
vide one program for pupils from the fourth 
to twelfth grades will assuredly fail; at 
least two divisions, elementary and second- 
ary, are necessary. If possible plan a series 
of two or more concerts; it not only tends 
toward establishing the habit of concert 
going but provides more frequent motivation 
and laboratory experience. 

. o 


Notes from the Field 
CALIFORNIA, Petaluma— 


Presented for the first time at the high 
school gymnasium, the new high school band 
of seventy-eight pieces, under the direction 
of Charles P. Bourne, pleased the audience 
in a group of selections. The band’s num- 
ber was a contributing feature to the success 
of the benefit given to buy band instruments 
for the school musicians. 

CONNECTICUT, Hartford— 

James Denning Price, director of music in 
the public schools, and conductor of the 
Inter-High School Orchestra composed of 
students from Weaver, Bulkeley, and the 
Hartford public schools, has announced the 
schedule for the Hartford Inter-High Or- 
chestra. Mr. Price states that the talent in 
instrumental music in the public schools 
throughout the city is unusually good this 
year and that the combined high school or- 
chestra, for the first time since its founding 
four years ago, has had the services of an 
oboe player. The string section and espe- 
cially the bass is exceptionally well-devel- 
oped this year. 

Several public concerts will be given by 
the group. The first appearance was in Jan- 
uary, when a concert was given as part of 
the dedication program of the new West 
Middle school. This month the organiza- 
tion will appear before the Connecticut Arts 
Association, following which the annual 
joint concert, accompanied by the combined 
choirs of the city high schools will be pre- 
sented in the Horace Bushnell Memorial 
Hall. Two appearances are to be made be- 
fore grammar school graduating classes, one 
in January and the other in June. The or- 
chestral group will participate in two con- 
certs; the first will be in the state competi- 
tion to decide the orchestra to represent 
Connecticut in the All-New England band 
and orchestra contest at Pawtucket, R. I 
MASSACHUSETTS, Pittsfield 

The concert given by the Plumkett School 
Orchestra proved to be a delightful one and 
the skill with which the young musicians 
played reflected credit on their instructor, 
Lillian J. Kennedy. There was a large at- 
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assisted at the concert. 


KANSAS, 
This picture shows a total of 400 singers, including orchestra 
In the center standing are, 
There is, perhaps, nothing unusual about large choral classes in high school, but the ordinary conditions such as carefully selected singers, or 
or perhaps an entire school is assembled occasionally for the singing of unison songs. 
students permanently organized for four-part singing, and rehearsing daily as a regular part of the school work, and moreover without any attemph at elimination 
, though it may appeal to the ordinary supervisor as being uninteresting and unsatisfactory. 
of the Clay Center community before the experiment was tried a year ago. 
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But to have the entire enrollment 


Indeed, that is just the way it did appeal to a number of the musicians 
(J. C. Wernette photo) 
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tendance and the program was well received 
by the audience. 


NEW MEXICO, Roswell— 


Toyland, a quaint and tuneful Christmas 
operetta, rich in melody and replete with 
fine lines, was given successfully by 150 stu- 
dents of the junior high school before a 
packed house recently in the magnificent 
Junior High School Auditorium. 


WISCONSIN, Superior— 


Supervisor of Music Earl A. Braman said 
recently: “A few weeks ago the Superior 
Public Schools music department adopted a 
slogan * ‘Let's make Superior a more musical 
city.” The teachers and pupils are doing all 
in their power to live up to such a slogan. 
If we are to succeed in creating a love, ap- 
preciation and interest in good music on the 
part of the boys and girls, certain musical 
organizations should function in the commu- 
nity. These community organizations pro- 
vide opportunity for pupils who have fin- 
ished our institutions to build even higher 
on the foundations which we have endeav- 
ored to lay, and also serve as an outlet of 
expression.” Mr. Braman has done much 
for the music education of Superior, where 
he has been supervisor for a number of years. 





Foreign News 
in Brief 





First Enctish MunIcipAL OperA SUCCESS 


Lonpon.—While all England was talking 
about government subsidy for opera, the en- 
terprising seaside town of Hastings took 
matters into its own hands and produced 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel as a 
Christmas holiday attraction, backed by the 
municipal authorities. Well-known soloists 
from the Covent Garden Opera Company 
were engaged, and the attractive production, 
conducted by Julius Harrison, met with so 
pronounced a success that other similar pro- 
ductions are rumored for the near future. 


FUTURE OF THE IMPERIAL LEAGUE OF OPERA 

Lonpon.—Owing to the widespread dis- 
content among the members of the Imperial 
League of Opera and the general public, 
arising from the government subsidy pro- 
posal and the failure of negotiations between 
the league and the Covent Garden Opera 
Syndicate, the trustees of the league have 
made an application to the High Court of 
Justice, seeking the directions of the Chan- 
cery Division as to the future disposal of 
the funds. 

The trustees wish to know whether they 
ought “now, or at some future time, to take 
steps to repay to the subscribers of the league, 
or to such of them as desire payment, their 
contributions, and for directions as to the 
disposal of the moneys where members do 
not desire payment.” 


BAKLANOFFr SCANDAL IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


PresspurG (CZECHOSLOVAKIA ). — Georges 
Baklanoff, celebrated Russian baritone, who 
has been making his home on an estate near 
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this city, which he purchased a few years 
ago, created a scandal when he sang Rigo- 
letto as guest at the Slovac National Opera 
of this city. He publicly insulted the con- 
ductor, Jan Vincourek, during the perform- 
ance, by calling him names and delivering 
a speech from the stage to the effect that 
Vincourek was an impossible conductor. The 
scene so embittered the public that Baklanoff 
was obliged to call for police assistance when 
leaving the theater, and to avoid further 
demonstrations Baklanoff left the city and 
the country immediately after the perform- 
ance. | ey 


“Most MoperRN STAGE” FoR MuNiIcH 


MunicH.—Every year we hear that a dif- 
ferent city is to have the most modern stage 
in the world. Now it is the turn of Munich, 
whose National Theater’s stage is being re- 
modelled on the very latest lines. A two- 
storeyed, rising stage is under construction, 
the floors of which are ten meters (a little 
more than eleven yards) apart. By means 
of hydraulic pressure either one or both of 
the stages, or only segments of them can be 
raised to view or lowered out of sight in a 
few minutes. All the shifting can be con- 
trolled by one man at a central machine. 
The stage is to have a concave horizon. N. 
OPENING OF OPERA SEASON AT Historic 

THEATER 


Lonpon.—The historic Sadlers Wells in 
one of the poorer parts of north London, 
which has recently been rebuilt, opened its 
doors enthusiastically to opera on the even- 
ing of January 21st. Miss Lilian Bayliss 
brought her opera company from that other 
famous old home of music and drama on the 
south side of the Thames, the Old Vic. She 
plans to keep a permanent opera company in 
London, government subsidy or no, alter- 
nating between the two old theaters, and the 
opening of this experimental fortnight of 
opera at Sadlers Wells proved a happy 
augury of the success of her scheme. 

One of the Old Vic’s most popular pro- 
ductions, Carmen, was chosen for the occa- 
sion, the title role being played by Enid 
Cruikshank, generally acknowledged as the 
finest English Carmen; the part of Don 
José was sung by Tudor Davies. Lawrence 
Collingwood conducted. J; i. 


ScHILLINGS AGAIN To Conpuct At Zoppot 


Berttn.—Max von Schillings, who is 
making his first appearance in America this 
year as a conductor with the German Opera 
Company, will again take part in the Zoppot 
Forest Opera Festival from July 26 to Au- 
gust 6. 

Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring will be per- 
formed, omitting Rheingold. Karl Elmen- 
dorff, the leading conductor at the Munich 
ei has also been engaged for this fes- 
tiva 
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Paul Althouse, tenor, finished a com- 
prehensive tour with the Liebeslieder En- 
semble in Montclair, N. J., on January 30 
On February 1 he sang Elijah again with 
The Society of the Friends of Music. Later 
in the month, among other engagements al- 
ready announced, the Bronxville, N. Y., 
Women's Club will present him in recital. 

The American Institute of Applied 
Music program invitations for a 
recital January 30, by Francis Moore, pian- 
ist, who was heard in music ranging from 
Beethoven to Chopin, Grainger and Juon. 

Sumuel A. Baldwin, organist, will have 
presented eleven American composers in his 
February recitals at City College, in- 
cluding Ward, Stoughton, Gaul, Borowski, 
Cronhain, Yon, Diggle, Nevin, Hanson, 
Russell, Thayer and Negro spirituals. The 
recitals take ae Wednesdays and Sundays 
at four o'clock. 

Mrs. H. H A. Beach and Ruth Shaff- 
ner gave a program of music at St. Bar- 
tholomew Community House, New York, 
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Street, New York. 
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Building, 1520 Broadway, New 
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pright pianos for rent—$3, 
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TO SU BLET—Either by the day, week or 
month, Tuesdays and Thursdays, in the 
Sherman Square Studios on West 73rd 
Street, a beautiful, light studio, with grand 
piano; attractively furnished. Terms rea- 
sonable. References required. Address 
“L. C. C.” care of Musicat Courier, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 
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cerning best teachers in all branches of 
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Lehman, American Manager of Musical 
Artists in Europe. Address: Immeuble 
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February 4, attended by a large and enthu- 
siastic audience 

Gustave L. Becker’s blind pupil, 
uel Diamond, gave a piano recital at 
Grand Central Palace this month, 
gram ranging from Bach, Beethoven 
Brahms to Liszt and Ravel. 

Gilda Paola Cassimir, pianist, pupil of 
Fraemcke at the New York College of 
Music and described as a very talented pian- 
ist, gave a recital in January for the Buffalo 
Chromatic Club. She played standard works, 
also eneeg: ye compositions by Sibelius, 
Lecuona affd herself. 

Amy Comyn and Frederick Cromweed, 
contralto and pianist, with Harold Genther, 
accompanist, were associated at the Janu- 
ary 26 meeting of the Washington Heights 
Civic Club, Amy Whaley Kingsland, presi- 
dent. Francesca R. Borland gave a travel- 
ogue, with colored views. 

C. Cuclin recently was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Musical Aesthetics in the Conser- 
vatory in Bucharest, Rumania, where he 
held the same post eight years ago. Mr. 
Cuclin writes that he has founded a People’s 
Orchestra in Bucharest which will give the 
best music at the lowest prices. 

Mrs. William Vincent Cutajar presented 
Dr. Alfred G. Robyn at the January 20 
meeting of the Soloists Musicales in a Car- 
negie Hall studio in New York. This is a 
new club which interests many musical 
spirits. 

Mrs. M. Duble-Scheele, 
year spent in Germany, has 
resumed personal direction of The Vander- 
bilt Studios, New York. Combining fur- 
nished or unfurnished residence and profes- 
sional studios with dining room facilities, 
centrally located, her enterprise has flour- 
ished from the beginning. 

Frances Endres, soprano, pupil in Bos- 
ton of Hubbard, sang recently over radio 
Station WEEI, receiving many compliments. 

Wilbur Evans, baritone, recently ap- 
peared in recital in Fleisher Auditorium, 
Philadelphia His program consisted of 
German Lieder and songs by Peri, Pergo- 
lesi, Lully and others. Mr. Evans scored 
decidedly and was warmly applauded. Elijah 
Yardumian, pianist, was the assisting artist. 

Nina Entzminger Gunin’s musical tea 
of January 18 presented Florence Foster 
Jenkins in a group of songs; Josephine 
Beach, reader; Gertrude Eickhoff, dramatic 
soprano: Pauline Senona, dancer; and the 
Lyric Trio, consisting of Donna _ Blake, 
Margaret Christy and Miss Gunin. 

Laurie Merrill will appear in her own 
original poems at the Roerich Museum, in 
French and Spanish costumes, at an early 
date 

The Music-Drama-Dance Club, Julia 
Seargeant Chase-Decker, founder-president, 
interests many musical and professional peo- 
ple, hence the January 17 luncheon and dance 
attracted, among others, Mesdames von 
Klenner, Jenkins, Cannes, Kingsland, Poli- 
feme, Phelps and others. Sixteen honor 
guests were introduced by the president. The 
next affair is set for today, February 21. 
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returned and 


Rubinstein Club Recital by Estelle 
Liebling Artists 

\n interesting and successful costume re- 
cital was recently given at the Rubinstein 
Club by artists from the Estelle Liebling 
studio. A one-act operetta by Paul Eisler 

lled the Sentry Box was the first number. 
The artists appearing in this were Ethel 
Louise Wright, formerly prima donna of the 
Desert Song and Rose Marie, Robert Moody 
of the Rollickers Radio Quartet, and Ernest 
Ehler of the Rondoliers Quartet. Mr. Eisler 
assisted at the piano. 

Then followed a duet from the Barber of 
Seville sung by Beatrice Belkin, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Joseph Royer, who appeared as a guest 
artist; a from Iris sung by Pearl 
Dorino; a group of Spanish Songs by Celia 
Branz, also one of children’s songs by 
Dorothy Miller, and a group of Russian 
folk songs by Bertha Winchell. 


scene 


Cromweed a Promuet Broadcaster 
week finds Frederick 
Cromweed, concert pianist, teacher and 
coach of New York City, giving varied re- 
cital programs over radio stations WNYC 
or WGBS._ Recently he played Chopin’s 
Funeral March and the C Minor Chordal 
Prelude in conjunction with a speech eulo- 
gizing the beloved Nathan Strauss, broad- 
casted from the municipal radio station of 
New York. Mr. Cromweed is an ardent 
protagonist of modern trend of evoking 
beauty of tone from the piano by means of 
scientific key-control, using the “pressure” 
touch, as opposed to “hitting” the keys by 
a sharp striking of the fingers. This pian- 
ist’s touch is one of his outstanding features 
and his innate sense of scholarly musician- 
ship is thus more effectively set forth 
as accompanist or soloist. 


Practically every 


whether 


Pangrac Ensemble Broadcasts 


The Pangrac A Capella Ensemble broad- 
cast a program of motets, sung in Latin, 
through station WNYC on the evening of 
February 12. Francis Pangrac conducted the 
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Ensemble, and Anna Fuka-Pangrac was the 
piano soloist. 

Another recent appearance for Mr. 
Mrs. Pangrac was at the Andiron Club, 
when the tenor sang numbers by Brixi, 
Schubert, Chaminade, Gluck and Morgan, 
and the pianist played Liszt’s Annees du Pe- 
lerinage: Sonnetto 123 del Petrarca and 
Sonnetto 104 del Petrarca. Previous to the 
rendition of the piano solos, Mr. Pangrac 
recited the two sonnets in Italian. 


and 


McLean and Kiltie Pipe Band 
in Yonkers 


Cameron McLean, baritone, gave a recital 
under the auspices of Clan MacGregor No. 
106, O.S.C., of Yonkers, N. Y., on February 
6. In two groups of songs Mr. McLean 
thoroughly captivated the large audience, 
one of the local papers saying in part: 
“Whether it was the cause for which he was 
appearing (the British Unemployed of Yonk- 
ers) or the response of his audience, the 
artist sang as one inspired and placed him- 
self on a pedestal that has never been ap- 
proached by a baritone from without our city 
gates.” 

The Yonkers Kiltie Pipe Band heard in 
two groups of pieces added much color to the 
program. Their playing was excellent in 
many respects and the combination of the 
two, the band and Mr. McLean, was a happy 
one. 


Pons Engaged for Spring Festivals 

Lily Pons, the Metropolitan’s new colora- 
tura soprano, through her manager, F. C. 
Coppicus, has been engaged as soloist of 
two of the largest festivals in the United 
States. She will appear in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
on May 13, at the Festival of the Universary 
of Michigan, and in Evanston, Ill., on May 
18, for the Chicago North Shore Festival. 
Both performances will be with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, con- 
ductor. 

Miss Pons will go on tour with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, visiting its usual 
spring stops, and then will fulfill the above 
festival engagements before sailing for South 
America, where she has been engaged for 
the winter opera season at the Teatro Colon, 
Buenos Aires. 


Charles Stratton Active 


Charles Stratton, now in his seventh. year 
as tenor soloist at the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New York, is scheduled for numer- 
ous out-of-town engagements. They include: 
February 5, soloist with the Easton (Pa.) 
Symphony Orchestra; February 23, tenor 
soloist with the Apollo Club of Chicago in 
the Bach B minor Mass; February 25, re- 
cital at Fond du Lac, Wis.; March 1, re- 
cital at Oshkosh, Wis.; March 4, recital at 
Clarksville, Tenn. Mr. Stratton will con- 
tinue teaching at his residence-studio in New 
York until June 30, when he plans to sail 
for Europe. 


N. F. M. C. Biennial 


The biennial convention of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, which is to be 
held in San Francisco, June 20 to 27, will 
offer a program of great interest. Twenty 
choruses with a combined membership of 
about 1,000 voices have applied for appear- 
ance; the Civic Chorus of San Francisco 
will sing Brahms’ Requiem; the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra will play the Fed- 
eration Prize Symphony; the prize women’s 
chorus, the prize string trio and an Amer- 
ican opera are to be given. The states are 
now planning young artists’ contests, which 
will be followed by district contests and the 
finals in San Francisco, with the Dema 
Harshbarger Civic Concert Service prize of 
$1,000 for the woman's opera voice. Other 
artists’ prizes total $6000. 


Rosemary Albert Recital 
Announcement 


Rosemary Albert, 
seppe Boghetti, will 
Barbizon-Plaza, New 
Her program will include 
German and Russian numbers, a Verdi aria 
and three new songs by Harl McDonald, 
head of the music department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Ruth Leaf Hall 
will be the accompanist, except for the 
McDonald songs, when the composer will 
be at the piano. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alberti Entertain 


On Sunday afternoon, February 1, Mr. and 
Mrs. Solon Alberti gave their first musicale 
and tea of this season. Nearly one hundred 
guests attended. Guest artists were: Martha 
Atwood, Fred Hufsmith, Floyd Townsley, 
James Woodside, Helen Board. Both Mme. 
Atwood and Mr. Townsley sang some of 
Mr. Alberti’s songs. A Mozart duet was 
sung by Miss Board and Mr. Woodside; 
and, besides two arias, Mr. Hufsmith sang 
a number by Golde. 


soprano, pupil of Giu- 
give a recital at the 
York, on March 5. 
Italian, French, 


Simmons to Appear With 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


William J. Simmons, baritone, will be 
heard in a recital at Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., on March 5. Also 
Concert Management Arthur Judson has 
booked Mr. Simmons for three appearances 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski conducting, April 4 and 6 in 
Philadelphia and April 5 in New York. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


The New National Bureau for the Advancement of Music—Its Plan of 
Operation and Some Recent Accomplishments—What Its 
Work Means to the Music Teacher and to the 
Music Industries 


The plan of activities as outlined for the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music and the list 
of definite accomplishments within recent months 
reads as a most encouraging message for the piano 
industry and trade. Handicapped as it is by lack of 
immediately available funds, the National Bureau 
is marshalling its forces and launching upon a cam- 
paign of propaganda that is bound to bring results. 
It is evident that the wider field of activities made 
possible by the new lineup is giving added prestige 
to the organization and added value to the work. 

An outline of some of the specific activities to be 
undertaken by the National Bureau this year was 
given at the first meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Board of Control, held during January. 
The Executive Committee consists of Hermann 
[rion, chairman; Dr. John Erskine, of the Juilliard 
Foundation, and Dr. Hollis Dann. 

First in the discussion was the promotion of group 
instruction in piano playing, especially regarding the 
efficacy of field workers as compared with the hand- 
ling by correspondence of the individual problems 
of those interested. Dr. Dann said that he hoped 
the time would come when the Bureau could afford 
to have specialists both at headquarters and in the 
field for piano work and all other activities. 

Dr. Erskine took up in detail the desirability of the 
continuance of piano instruction beyond the pre- 
liminary stage, laying stress on the need for better 
equipped music supervisors, including orchestra, 
band and choral directors. He also spoke of the need 
of urging school credits for applied music study 
under private teachers, with proper safeguards as 
to the quality of the instruction. 

A topic that came in for considerable discussion at 
the meeting concerned the promotion of plans by 
which cities could combine in groups of two to estab- 
lish first class symphony orchestras, and smaller com- 
munities in groups of three or four to engage the 
services of competent choral and instrumental direc- 
tors. The advantages of this plan in the division 
of expense and the securing of wider patronage are 
too obvious to need detailed explanation. 

Another topic was the importance of preserving 
the benefit of school instruction in music by provid- 
ing musical activities for high school graduates, so 
that music would function in the community. The 
Bureau has a comprehensive plan concerning this 
which will be put into operation as soon as the neces- 
sary funds are available. 

Also at the meeting were C. M. Tremaine, director 
of the National Bureau, and Harry Meixell, treas- 


urer. 
National Music Week 


One of the outstanding accomplishments of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music has 


been National Music Week, of which the coming 
celebration, May 3-9, will be the eighth annual ob- 
servance. Originally sponsored by the N. B. A. M. 
on a local basis, it has shown remarkable growth. 
According to present indications, the 1931 event 
seems likely to surpass the best record compiled in 
past years. 

One indication of this is the fact that eight state 
governors have recently accepted membership in the 
Honorary Committee of Governors, which is headed 
by President Hoover, and which includes the chief 
executives of most of the states. “The newly enrolled 
governors include: Harry G. Leslie, Indiana; Harry 
H. Woodring, Kansas; John G. Winant, New 
Hampshire ; O. Max Gardner, North Carolina, Julius 
L. Meire, Oregon; Warren E. Green, South Dakota ; 
Stanley C. Wilson, Vermont; and Philip F. LaFol- 
lette, Wisconsin. 

This governmental endorsement has given a 
marked impetus to the Music Week movement, par- 
ticularly through governors’ proclamations on Music 
week, of which twenty-seven were issued last year. 
It gives an official standing to the movement and in- 
sures the cooperation of the civic officials in secur- 
ing necessary permits, etc. 

An equal enthusiastic response has been forthcom- 
ing from national organizations such as the Ameri- 
can Legion, Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, Kiwanis 
International, Lions, Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference, and National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. All of these organizations, as well as the 
official music trade associations, are represented on 
the active committee in charge of National Music 
Week. 


School Credit for Private Study 

The National Bureau likewise reports a signal vic- 
tory in another direction, the securing of scholastic 
credit for private music study. This project is of 
some years standing, and necessarily progress has 
been slowed up by the vast amount of educational 
work with music supervisors and on through the 
scholastic boards of control. However, it is an- 
nounced that the state of Arizona has adopted 
plan whereby pupils of accredited music teachers can 
receive credits for work outside of school hours. 
The plan was proposed directly by the Arizona Music 
Teachers’ Association, which also assumes charge 
of the certification of qualified teachers. 

Other states which recently adopted a similar plan 
are Virginia and Montana. In both of these cases 
active assistance and cooperation with the National 
Bureau played a considerable part in furthering the 
progress of the plan. 

C. M. Tremaine stated recently that the extension 
of the “credit movement” is one of the important 


means of encouraging among children the study of 
the piano, violin and other instruments. However, 
he believes that more is required than the mere pass- 
ing of laws by state boards of education, although 
this is necessary as the groundwork. There is essen- 
tial, in addition, a certain amount of aggression on 
the part of local music teachers, preferably acting as 
a body, and the Bureau is planning to assist those 
interested in this angle of the work, as part of its 
piano promotion campaign. 


What It All Means 

It is impossible to overestimate the significance 
of these forces which are acting in behalf of music. 
Behind each of these activities is the idea of personal 
music making. It gives every child of school age a 
chance to become proficient in the playing of some 
musical instrument, and is creating that class of 
people spoken of in this department last week as 
“musical literates.”’ 

Furthermore, one should not make the mistake of 
judging the strength of this propaganda for music 
on the basis of the tangible results shown. 
are great forces at work, enlisting the active 
ance of many people, which are vitally affecting the 
lives of thousands upon thousands of American chil- 
dren. The actual results might well be years in 
showing themselves but the work itself is being done 
right now. The school children studying music as 
part of their school work are the starting point for 
the musical amateurs of the future, who will pro- 
duce music because they love it, aside from any 
money which might accrue to them from the pro- 
fessional application of their talents. 


These 


assist- 


The New Bureau 


The National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music has grown up. Not that this is meant to indi- 
cate that its former operations were clumsy, ineffi 
cient or amateurish, but its status is definitely 
changed. It has freed itself from the implication 
of commercialism in its efforts, now that the control 
and entire financial support has been removed from 
music industries. Its executive personnel at the pres- 
ent time is as widely representative of the various 
classes and organizations interested in the advance 
ment of music per se as is consistent with efficiency 
of operation. 

That its efforts will reward the institutions sup 
porting it, the music teachers with additional pupils, 
the music supervisors with larger classes, and the 
music industries with increased sales, is a natural 
result which no one can criticize. The one point 
that remains is to assure it an annual income which 
will make its scope of operations wide enough and 
at the same time allow of the necessary intensification 
to accomplish its individual aims. Certainly at the 
present time it is not receiving this support, and until 
it does its functions will be hampered and its growth 
retarded. 

As far as piano men are concerned, let it be re- 
membered that the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music has, from its earliest inception, 
been the least expensive per dollar expenditure, as 
well as the most influential form of music propa 
ganda in which the industry and trade ever partici- 
pated. 
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Some Stories of the Piano Business in the 
Old Days Evoked by a Visit to 
Gilbert Smith—A Hint to Present 
Day Piano Men 


In years gone by The 
write a good deal about one Gilbert Smith, a piano man of 


Rambler in his stories used to 
parts, of many parts it might be added, and one who studied 
the piano business from a point of view of making profits 
and not glory. 

The Rambler has been foregathering for several days with 
this same Gilbert Smith, who still is interested in the piano 
business, although he retired with a comfortable fortune 
twenty-two. years ago, and now looks upon the piano world 
as something that he has conquered. 

He may not be pleased with this statement, but it is a 
joy to meet old-timers such as Gilbert Smith, though they 
be few. Probably Gilbert Smith stands alone as one piano 
man who arrived at affluence, and in the days of his strength, 
mental and physical, had the courage to step down from 
business affairs and spent his years in the enjoyment of 
good health, above all an 


appreciation of humor that has carried him through to the 


strong mental attainments and 
present and it is to be hoped with many years to come in 
which he will enjoy life as it should be enjoyed. 

For several years Mr. Smith has been hibernating in the 
winters at Atlantic City. 
hies to the mountains of Tennessee, where he has a farm, 


During the summer months he 


and indulges in the high life of studying nature among the 


big 


farming and being able to do all this without doing any 


trees of the mountains, the contemplation of profitable 


work other than mental. 

The Rambler had not met Gilbert Smith for fifteen years 
until a week or so ago, and it was a joy to meet again this 
genial gentleman whose serious side is hid behind that of 
joyous tunes which carry mirth and entertain those who sur- 
round him. 

Old Days in the South 

Forty or more years ago Gilbert Smith and The Rambler 
at Atlanta, and in fact, 
It can 


were in the piano field in Georgia, 
as the old times carried on then, roomed together. 
well be understood that two old piano men could not come 
“Gilbert, 
The 


n contact without digging up the past. It was, 


do you remember?” or the query was turned toward 


Rambler on the same grounds 

\s said, Gilbert Smith retired and for twenty-two years, 
as he solemnly announces, he has not done a day’s work. 
The Rambler retorted to this statement that as he had never 
done a day’s work before his retirement, he probably had a 
clean score as to his aversion to labor. It is evident, how- 
ever, that in the multiplying of dollars there must have been 
some exertion, and probably the mentality of Gilbert Smith 


was such that he was able to step around the rough clods 


while hitting the grit in the selling of pianos. 


Unpublished Masterpieces 
There is, that Gilbert Smith utilized 


his mental attainments during the past twenty-two years in 


however, evidence 
a manner that may bring joy to others, if only he can be 
induced to publish what he has written during those leisure 
moments of his, for there is a bundle of manuscripts in his 
desk that The 
rank him with such great humorists as Mark Twain, Opie 


Rambler firmly believes, if published, would 


Read and others. 

Gilbert Smith’s sense of humor is exhibited in those manu- 
scripts, and when the plea was made that they be published, 
he replied with a whimsical look: “I am able to carry them 
Some day, however, those 
whimsical light of 
hoped, for no matter what wealth may have been accumu- 


for the benefit of my friends.” 


stories may see the day, it is to be 


lated by Gilbert Smith, he should not feel that he is opulent 


enough to retain those stories of his for the benefit of those 


who are fortunate enough to be classed among his friends. 
However, as Opie Read says in his last book, “I Remember,” 


the writing of such stories is not work; it is a pleasure, and 


therefore not to be classified as the product of labor 


Collecting—And How! 


Gilbert Smith utilized his brains when he was in the 


piano business, and he undoubtedly has a record as being 


the best collector The Rambler has ever met. One story 


that dealers and music teachers as 


to « 


MATHUSHEK 
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may interest both piano 


lections, 1s as follows: Gilbert Smith was closing out a 
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piano business that he had built up in Baltimore, and in 
doing so he found that a sheet music department that had 
been running in his place left two or three rather difficult 
collections to be made. When it is stated that in the closing 
out of his business Mr. Smith collected 99 per cent. of the 
piano paper accumulated during those days in Baltimore, an- 
other record that is unusual, piano men should take this in 
hand and study it, for it always carries out the arguments of 
The Rambler that piano sales well made produce the best 
instalment paper in the world. Why Gilbert Smith did not 
collect that 1 per cent. that he finally wrote off, he does not 
explain, but he did tell The Rambler a story about one sheet 
music bill collection that is rather unusual. 

He said that in the settlement of the accounts he found 
that a music teacher down in Maryland owed the sheet 
music department $85. He also admitted that it was rather 
difficult to close up the accounts of the sheet music depart- 
ment for the reason that you could not press the music teach- 
ers who had got behind in their sheet music accounts, for 
they were ladies in the majority. While he could go after the 
gentlemen music teachers with methods that were a little 
bit inclined to be drastic, he was too much of a Southern 
gentleman to bring in any rough methods when it came to 
the lady music teachers. 

This account of $85 bothered Gilbert quite a good deal. 
He said that the music teacher was a good one, she was 
earnest in her efforts to spread the joys of music to the 
world, and he was rather at sea as to just how to collect the 
account. He said that one day he realized that this music 
teacher was very handsome, which suggested a plan whereby 
he could get his money. 

He looked over the field and finally picked out a friend 
of his, a gentleman well off in this world’s goods. He 
brought the gentleman and the music teacher together, and 
they were eventually. married. Gilbert said that it did not 
take such a long time, it was a pleasant piece of work and 
immediately after the marriage the gentleman who had re- 
ceived such a great favor in this bringing together of him- 
self and one who made a wonderful wife, wrote to Gilbert 
Smith stating that his wife, he found, owed $85, and enclosed 
a check in settlement of the account. 


The Simple Life 


There are so many angles to the methods employed by 
Gilbert Smith in all of his business life that now come to 
the surface, such as this collection story, that The Rambler 
feels that he has never spent a visit to one of his old friends 
and received as much in return in the way of enjoyment, of 
the meeting a man who believes the world is worth living in, 
and who arrives at his contentment and is at peace with 
everyone, as he has been convinced in this visit with Gilbert 
Smith, the one piano man who had brains enough to make a 
fortune in the piano business and then show what a wonder- 
ful man he was in retiring in the heyday of his life. 

If it were possible The Rambler would like to give a full 
report of those long conversations with Gilbert Smith during 
the visit. It would not be pleasant reading for some, but it 
would be amusing for others, thus going over those old 
times of forty odd years ago when the piano business was 
different from what it is now. It may not have been much 
different as to the piano itself, but different as to our civiliza- 
tion or way of living, when the automobile was not, the 
electric light was in its infancy, the telephone was not in 
much use and we lived, as Gilbert Smith and The Rambler 
finally decided, a happier, more contented life, generally 
speaking, then we do in these days of exaggerated comforts 
and standardized cooking, meaning thereby canned goods 
and all that means. 

But Gilbert Smith scorns our modern methods of cooking 
and the feeding into the system of those synthetic foods pro- 
duced in the industrial world. He adheres to those foods 
that in the days when The Rambler operated with him in 
the selling of pianos. His table carries the food of the gods 
that is best expressed in genuine Southern cooking of South- 
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ern products that probably accounts for the retaining of the 
youthful enthusiasms that are expressed by him in his con- 
tentment and appreciation of humor. 

The Rambler returned to his habitat in this human jungle 
on Manhattan Island and now is starving himself so that 
he can again eat the standardized foods of the present. 

nn nd 
American Piano Creditors Paid in Full 
— Fine Showing of Financial 
Strength and Stability on Part of 
Corporation 

The New York papers of February 11 carried the an- 
nouncement by the Irving Trust Company that on that day 
checks representing the final instalment of 25 per cent. were 
being mailed to all creditors of the old American Piano Com- 
pany. This entirely clears away the indebtedness of that 
organization. 

The fact that this payment was made some three and a 
half months before the expiration of the period of grace al- 
lotted by the court comes as a direct challenge to those who 
have been bewailing conditions in the piano business. It is 
an indication of the soundness of the policies instituted by 
George G. Foster as president of the American Piano Corp., 
and presents a cheerful outlook as to the future, not alone 
for this concern but for the piano business at large. 

Concerning the receivership the paper stated in part: 
“Prior to the receivership, the American Piano Company 
and its affiliated companies were the largest manufacturers 
and distributors of pianos in the world. Although amply 
solvent, they found themselves in financial difficulties, owing 
to the effects of business depression and lack of working 
capital. To conserve the assets for the benefit of creditors 
and stockholders, the directors authorized the appointment 
of a receiver in equity.” 

As is known, in June, 1930, a reorganization committee 
arranged for the purchase of the assets which was accepted 
by the creditors and approved by the court. The reorgan- 
ized company, under the name of the American Piano Corp., 
has since been conducting the business. 


RARER 
Obituary 
Thomas P. Clancy 


Thomas P. Clancy, vice-president and general manager 
of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, died in Cincinnati on 
February 12 at the age of fifty-six. Death was caused by 
intestinal influenza. 

Mr. Clancy was one of the best known men in the piano 
business and one of its ablest execatives. His sudden demise 
after serving over a quarter of a century with the Wurlitzer 
organization leaves a distinct gap. He was an interesting 
personality, known for his hair-trigger, accurate decisions, 
and his unerring business judgment. An air of good fellow- 
ship and a ready Irish wit won for him a host of friends. 

Surviving him are his widow and two sisters, both resi- 
dent in Rochester. 

Funeral services were held in Cincinnati on Saturday, 
Interment was at Rochester. 


Albert S. Bond 


Albert S. Bond, president of the Packard Piano Company 
of Ft. Wayne, Indiana, died in that city on February 13 as 
the result of injuries received in being struck by an automo- 
bile. Mr. Bond was crossing the street on his way home 
on Lincoln’s Birthday when hit by the car. Death followed 
Funeral services were held in Ft. Wayne on 


February 14. 


the next day. 
February 16. 
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JEAN WARREN CAR- 
RICK AND GLADYS 
WVARSALIS GLENN 
on the lawn of the Tem- 
pleton Piano Studios in 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
Mrs. Glenn is president 
of the Amarillo Piano 
Conservatory, Amarillo, 
Tex., and cach summer 
conducts teachers’ classes 
in theory, harmony and 
interpretation in Colora- 
do. Last summer she en 
gaged Mrs. Carrick, dean 
of the Dunning System of 
Improved Music Study, 
to hold a normal school 
im the Dunning System 
course of study. This 
music colony attracted 
seventy-five teachers, 
some from states as far 
distant as New York, 
Oregon and Florida. 
Mrs. Carrick will hold 
Dunning Normals this 
summer in Chicago, New JOSEPHINE FORSYTH, 
York, Toronto and Port- 
land, Ore. 








comgoser of the musical setting of the 
in sh Prayer which is to be presented by 
the New York Chamber Music Society, 
Hotel Plaza, New York, on Sunday eve {LICE MARY ANDERSON 
ning, March 8. This will be the first formal 
New York performance of the work, al 





soprano, % ho made her first publi appear- 
é ance on February 5 at the Liberty Bail, 
though it has been heard in churches and at intel Parl: Lane: Meee Sank: Masses 
concerts all over the country. G. Schu 
mer, publisher of The Lord’s Prayer, an- 
nounces an arrangement of this compost 
tion by Edwin Arthur Kraft for mixed 
voices with organ accompaniment, availa-- 
ble in the carly spring. (Photo by Apeda) 


derson sang the waltz of Musetta from La 

Boheme and Woodman’s A Birthday. She 

has a voice of beautiful quality, wide range 

and fine volume, and sings with potse and 
authority 
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NEW CONCERT HALL OF L’ECOLE NORMALE DE MUSIQUE, PARIS 
Among the attractions which the school will offer this summer is a course of concerts by Alfred Corto 
RAPHAEL ODIERNO, pianist. His programs will be devoted to the music of Beethoven, Weber, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopi 
hass-baritone, organizer of the Odierno Singers, now in Liszt, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Saint-Saéns and Dukas. An important member of the summer fa 
their third season, presenting Rossini’s immortal Stabat ulty is J. C. van Hulsteyn, a noted teacher of violin, who ts affiliated with the Peabody Conservatory of 
Mater. Their numerous reengagements attest their in- Music, Baltimore; he also conan one day a week at the niversity School of Music, Washington, D. 
creasing popularity. which school is uflder the direction of Marie Von Unschuld, well known pianist. 
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VERA STERNE, ‘wt — ——— | : 
American dancer, who will make her New York : ~*~ , : ee 
debut on March 22 at the Guild Theater. “ i é : 
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(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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THe ENGuisH SINGERS OF LONDON 


Announced for Their Seventh American Tour Next October 





